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There is knowledge in the realm of spirit as well as 
in the realm of matter. He who lives in daily con- 
verse with his personal Saviour does not merely believe 
in Jesus; but he knows whom he has believed. The 
knowledge of Jesus is to the disciple of Jesus as truly 
an assured fact as is the knowledge of the earth’s 
structure to a geologist, or as a knowledge of the sun’s 
outline is to the astronomer. -While our walk is by 
faith, it is a walk toward One whom we know as 
surely as we know any personality in the universe. 


The gospel fits easily to the best that is in us, and 
most satisfies and contents us in our best moods and 
moments. In moods of selfishness and willfulness, 
nothing seems less adapted to the make-up of human 
nature than this system which asserts its rights as 
supreme over everything that isin man. But in the 
hours when the best in us is uppermost—hope, aspira- 
tion, reverence, judgment, conviction of right and 
wrong—no master will content us but a supreme 
Master; one who is Lord of all that is in us. At such 
a time, it is the very largeness of the gospel’s claims, 
the supremacy of its asserted authority, that makes 
part of its claim on our credence and obedience. A 
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judge of the various schemes that offer themselves 
to our acceptance by the moral temper of mind in 
which we find ourselves most favorably disposed to- 
ward them. 


Men pay their tribute to virtue by their careful 
evasion of the plain facts about their personal vices. 
Many a man who does not scruple at doing a wrong, 
will resent the suggestion that he has done that wrong 
under its ordinary name. A man will feel justified, 
for example, in saying that which is not true about a 
matter that he is deeply interested in concealing ; but 
he will not admit that he is “a liar.” No, indeed! 
Even if he takes money from his employers who have 
trusted him, he is not ready to say squarely that he is 
“a thief” Far from that! Even if he were to kill 
a man in a duel, when he had tried to do it, he would 
not think it fair to call him “a murderer.” Of course 
not! Indeed, there are very few persons who are wil- 
ling to have their particular transgression called by 
its appropriate designation. But, however they may 
feel about it, it is not right for any of us to become 
partners in their crime, or apologizers for their crimi- 
nality, by refusing to stigmatize their mode of sinning 
by its proper Saxon namé. 


There are words into the largeness of whose mean- 
ing we get glimpses by simply uttering them. Such 
words are, for example, “ mother,” “soul,” “ home,”— 
each one of which touches a responsive chord in every 
true heart. Such a word, too, is “the Comforter ;” 
and it must have seemed pre-eminently so to Christ’s 
disciples in that parting talk on the night before his 
death, when he told them, “I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
be with you forever;” and, again, “ The Comforter, 
even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto you.” How it 
must have cheered the heart of each one of the little 
band to hear, in that sad, dark hour, that they were 
not to be left desolate, but that the Comforter was to 
come and abide with them! Yet we are liable to 
limit and obscure the real meaning of the Saviour’s 
promise to the eleven in the very use of this word 
“Comforter.” It was not merely the Comforter in 
sorrow that was promised them, but the Paraclete, the 
Helper,—the helper in seasons of grief, indeed, and 
so the comforter; but the helper too in times of trial, 
of perplexity, and of ignorance, and so the advocate, 
the guide, the teacher,—and the helper, moreover, 
in every event and circumstance of life. It is this 
Helper who is to be with the disciples of Christ for- 
ever—with them to warn, console, guide, instruct, 
inspire,.and strengthen them; to bear them safely 
and triumphantly through* their life’s journey until 
the eud, and then still to abide with them through- 
out eternity. This Comforter is our comforter. 


And now it is in order for some of the higher crit- 
ics to poiat out that the old hymn, 
“Oh, come let us sing 

To the God of our salvation,” 
must have been written at some period later than the 
appearance of the Revised Version ; and that, in spite 
of the innocent, even devout, appearance of the hymn 
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erate purpose of reconciling the adherents of the 
Revised and Authorized texts respectively; just as 
they claim that the book of Acts was written to rec- 
oncile the Paulinists and Petrinists, in the early 
Church. The proof is not far to seek; and, to a 
“tendency ” critic, it is overwhelming. It is found 
in the reference to 
“the rude billow 
Of Jordan’s proud swelling.” 

Proud swelling, note that! At Jeremiah 12: 5 the 
Authorized Version reads: “How wilt thou do in 
the swelling of Jordan?” At the same place the 
Revision has : “ How wilt thou do in the pride of 
Jordan?” We all know that there have been, and 
are, two parties in the Church, one adhering to the 
Authorized Version, and the other to the Revision ; 
and in the light of that fact it is easy to sce 
through the insidious scheme by which the writer of 
this hymn attempted to reconcile the partisans of the 
two versions, by setting them to sing both versions in 
one, without knowing it. Of course, there are many 
who claim that the hymn was written years before 
the Revision was published, and that they themselves 
had even sung it long before. But this is rather 
against the hymn than in favor of it. Pious forgers 
always date their productions far back in antiquity. 
When Ezra “forged” the Levitical laws, did he not 
palm them off on the Jews as the work of Moses? 
Did he not succeed in making the whole Jewish 
nation believe that they had themselves actually been 
observing those laws ever since the time of the exodus? 





THE PRACTICAL GAIN OF ONE THING 
AT A TIME. 


No single element of personal power is greater and 
more potent than singleness of power, or than the 
power of singleness. No man can be so much of a 
man, in any one direction, as when he is a whole man 
in that direction. He who can concentrate his whole 
being, all his energies and all his capabilities, for 
the compassing of the one thing on which his mind is 
fixed for the time being, is obviously more potent, in 
behalf of that object of his endeavor, than would be 
possible were his energies divided, and were only a 
portion of himself given up to that for which he is 
striving. And this power of concentration it is that 
makes the man of pre-eminent practical efficiency in 
any and every sphere of human endeavor—material, 
mental, and spiritual—from the lowest plane to the 
highest. 

It is when the eye is “single ”—capable of fixing 
itself on one object of vision to the exclusion of all 
others—that the whole body is full of light. Double- 
ness of vision—seeing two things at a time instead of 
one—is as fatal to the eyesight as it is to mental 
action; and a “double-minded ” man is unstable in 
all his ways. The man who can do one thing better 
than anybody else, is sure to be the man who looks 
upon that one thing as every way worthy of his doing, 
and who can say with all his heart, This one thing I do 
—though everything else be left. unattended to. This it 
is that constitutes “ devotion,’—the state of being given 
up wholly to the specific object of interest,—whether 
that devotion be to pleasure, to self-interest, to business, 


, | to art, to science, to human affection, or to the highest 
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service of God. Devotion is singleness, is concentration, 
is absorption, in the direction of the one supreme and 
exclusive object of interest in the sphere of that devo- 
ticn. He who lacks in the power of devotedness, lacks 
in the power of practical efficiency in the sphere in 
which he is called to live and to labor. 

It was said of Lord Brougham, that his devoted- 
ness to the one object of his striving was always such 
that he seemed to live exclusively for what he was 
living for; that if, indeed, he had been only a boot- 
black he would never have been satisfied short of 
being tho best bootblack in the United Kingdom. 
And it is that sort of devotedness, that sort of single- 
ness of power, that is always a distinguishing element 
of greatness of character. If you know the peculiari- 
ties of any man of marked pre-eminence,—as a states- 
man, as a soldier, as a financier, as a railroad manager, 
as a manufacturer, as a business man in any sphere,— 
you know that that man has the power, in an excep- 
tional degree, of giving himself to one thing at a time 
—to the apparent exclusion of every other subject of 
thought for the time being. However many things 
there are which demand his attention, his undivided 
thought is for the moment given to the one thing that 
for the moment requires his attention. Even his 
ability to turn rapidly from one subject to another, is 
his ability rapidly to change the objects of his con- 
centreted thought ; not his ability to attend to more 
than one thing at one and the same time. It is said 
that Julius Cesar was capable of dictating letters to 
six different amanuenses simultaneously; but that is 
only another way of saying that he was able to turn 
so rapidly from one thing to another, without allow- 
ing the one to interfere with the other, that he could 
keep six men at work, noting the results of his sixfold 
singleness. One thing we know, that unless Cesar 
kept the other five letters out of his thought for the 
instant, the one letter which he was then dictating would 
lack the impress of his undivided personality, and so 
would have been a failure as a letter from Cesar. 
This power of Jetting other things alone for the mo- 
ment, it is that enters into the power of giving one’s 
self wholly to the thing which demands attention for 
the moment. And this is singleness of mind. 

“Tt is not work, but worry, that kills,” we say ; and 
we say truly, so far. Work is labor in the direction 
of the one thing we have todo. Worry is distracting 
thought about other things than the one thing we are 
doing. Work is dictating the one letter we have to 
dictate for the moment. Worry is anxious thought 
about the other five letters with which, for the moment, 
we have nothing todo. Devotedness intensifies work, 
while itexcludes worry. If we could only be wholly de- 
voted to our proper work in hand, we should never be 
hindered by that worry that accomplishes nothing, and 
that destroys much good. This is a truth that is as 
applicable to the ordinary work of the housekeeper, 
in her every-day home life, as it is in the realm of the 
commander of an army, or of the sovereign of an 
empire. Not many things, but one thing, should have 
the whole attention for the time being. Attention to 
the one thing is the “ work ” that brings good results 
without breaking down the worker, Distracting 
thought about the many things is the “worry ” that 
destroys the worrier, even while hindering his present 
efficiency in labor. 

It was just at this point that there was the chief 
difference between Martha of Bethany and Mary of 
Bethany ; albeit this is not the distinction which the. 
commentators are accustomed to find in the record of 
these two sisters. Martha could seemingly never 
attend to one thing at a time to the forgetfulness of 
all things else. Mary could always give herself to 
the one thing of the hour, regardless of all other con- 
cerns. “Martha was distracted [‘cumbered,’ our 
version gives it, but the Revision notes it in the mar- 
gin as more literally ‘distracted,’ ‘drawn two ways at 
once,’] about much serving.” She was in a worry 
over the things that she could not do, as well as over 
those which she had to attend to. Her mind was 
always a divided mind, never at rest 6n one thing. 
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She must run from the kitchen to the sitting-room, 
and concern herself over Mary’s inaction, and over 
the apparent lack of thoughtful sympathy on the part 
of Jesus. Had Mary been with her in the kitchen, 
Martha would have been likely to feel that somebody 
ought to look after their guest, and so to worry over 
his being left by himself. Not work, but worry, was 
what distracted Martha, and hindered her effective 
serving. When her brother Lazarus was dead, Mgrtha 
could apparently not be so absorbed in her very 
mourning but that she could have an eye down the 
road to watch for the coming of Jesus, while he was 
yet outside of the village, on his way from Jericho. 
In addition to her one occupation for the hour, Martha 
must always worry herself over other things also. 
How different it was with Mary! When she sat and 
listened, she sat and listened—dinner or no dinner. 
When she gave herself to mourning, she forgot every- 
thing but her duty and privilege of sisterly sorrow. 
Although Martha had left her to go out and meet Jesus, 
Mary could not stir from her attitude of grief until she 
was spoken to, and told that Jesus wished to see her. 
When she was moved to an act of loving devotedness, 
she lavishly poured out her unstinted treasures of 
affection, as if there were no other use of precious 
gifts than their bestowal on the then object of her 
devotedness. Mary always surrendered herself to the 
one thing she had to occupy her for the moment, 
with no worrying thought of anything outside of 
that occupation. 

And this distinction it is that Jesus seems to empha- 
size, in his passing upon the characteristics of the 
sisters severall; : “‘ Martha, Martha, thou art anxious 
and troubled [distracted with worry] about many’ 
things : but one thing [not many things, but one thing] 
is needful [and here is the difference between you and 
your sister]: for Mary hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.” In this 
declaration, it is plain that Jesus approves the method 
of Mary, and disapproves the method of Martha. It 
is also plain that Jesus gives Mary the higher place, 
because of her attention to “ one thing,” while Martha 
fails of that singleness of attention through her 
worrying anxiety over “many things.” In other 
words, Mary represents singleness of endeavor ; while 
Martha represents the distractions of worry—in a 
divided mind. 

Just here is where commentators generally, as rep- 
resenting human nature generally, are inclined to 
evade the plain teachings of this incident. Popular 
sympathy with those who worry while they work, as 
over against those who work without worry, is so wide- 
spread, that the feeling is well-nigh universal that 
Martha’s bustling, fussing, worrying way shows more 
practical efficiency than Mary’s quiet, concentrated, 
absorbed devotetiness; and while it is admitted that 
Jesus, who knew and loved both sisters well, gave 
Mary the precedence, the opinion seems to prevail 
that it must have been in a kind of theoretical, un- 
practical, sentimental sense that Jesus looked at this 
ease as he did. Mary was a very good weak sister, 
who could I'sten and pray, and look sweetly solemn all 
day long; but when it came to downright practical 
every-day living, Martha was worth a dozen Marys. 
That is the way the average reader looks at these two 
sisters. Good Dr. David Brown of Aberdeen (of 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Commentary), for 
example, puts the case as many another has put it, 
before and since: “ The one represents the coritempla- 
tive, the other’ the active, style of Christian character. 
A church full of Marys would perhaps be as great an 


time, and the character that worries over a great 
many things algo: And here is where the commenta- 
tors differ so squarely with Jesus himself. 

Away with allstich nonsense.as this! Away with 
the absurd notion that Jesus disapproved that which 
was needed in his church, and that he saw a suffi- 
ciency in that which.was insufficient! Away with 
the baseless idea that a worrying woman was more 
practically efficient than a single-minded, devoted 
woman! Mary was better fitted to manage a house, 
to cook a dinner, to take care of a family, to teach a 
class, to be at the head of a séwing-society or of a mis- 
sionary association, or to superintend the work of others 
in any sphere, than was Martha. If Mary had had the 
dinner to cook, she would have remained in the kitchen 
until it was cooked. She would not have been running 
back and forth to complain of others, while her work 
of dinner-getting should absorb her attention. No 
woman ever yet did more work through her worry- 
ing, through her being distracted over many things 
instead of sticking at the one thing of her supreme 
duty for the hour. There is no place in the church, 
no nook or corner in all the universe, for the wise 
play of such worrying as was Martha’s. Everywhere 
and always the single-minded devotedness of Mary is 
better than worrying, is sufficient unto one’s fullest 
duty in life. © 

It is not taht Mary had accepted Jesus as her Lord 
and Saviour, while Martha had not; for both were 
his disciples; he loved them both; and the testimony 
of the one was the testimony of the other to his Mes- 
siahship. It is not that Jesus approves a life of in- 
active contemplation, and that he gives a lower place to 
zealous activity in his service; for we know that his 
example and all his teaching were contrary to this 
idea. But it is that Jesus commends that which all 
the experience of the human race shows to be a source 
of power,—singleness of aim, devotedness of purpose, 
concentration of energy, and an absence of worry 
over things that are for the moment outside of the 
realm of one’s personal duty. So far let all the 
world—especially let all who are of the Church here 
in this world—be like Mary, and let no woman, nor 
any child or man, be like Martha; even though 
Martha was loved .and was forgiven, while she was 
what she was. 

One thing is better than many things, especially 
when the one thing is attended. to in the absence of 
worry over all things else. And the truest practical 
efficiency is ever in devotion to one thing at a time— 
without worrying. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Webster’s Dictionary is a great book. Its publishers 
are sure that it is “the best.” Some of its purchasers 
have the idea that it is even better than the best. There 
are those who think that: W ebster’s Dictionary is but little 
short—if at all—of inspirdtion itself. Just see, for ex- 
ample, how a Northern New York correspondent sol- 
emnly summons the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
before the august bar of the Great Unabridged : 

In Vol. XXVIII., No. 28, July 10, 1886, you say: “A man 
may have ten thousand books, and yet not have a library.” 
Now, Webster’s Dictionary says, “A library is a collection of 
books,” private or public. Are you right, or Webster? Of 
course, you are speaking of your ideal “true” library. Prob- 
ably no one who reads the whole paragraph will misunderstand 
you. But are you, or any one else, justified in the sight of Him 
who is the Truth, in using language, even incidentally, contrary 
to its established meaning? I amsure it troubles more than one 
conscientious person. 


It is true that Webster’s Dictionary says that “a library 
is a collection of books,” and so far we agree with it 





evil as a church full of Marthas. Both are needed, 
each to be the complement of the other.” Think of 
that! A church full of those whose traits Jesus 
commends would be as great an evil, “ perhaps,”—yes, 
perhaps; that is, if Jesus was mistaken in his judg- 
ment of the needs of his church in its practical mis- 
sion on earth,—as a church full of those whose traits 
Jesus disapproves. Jesus says that only one thing—not 
“many things,” but only “one thing ”—is needful; but 
our commentators say “ both are needed,”—both the 





Even the cooking of a dinner could not absorb her. 
¢ 


character that attends faithfully to one thing at a 


absolutely. But Webster’s Dictionary doesn’t say that “a 
collection of books is a library,” and that is what we were 
talking about. Doesn’t our correspondent know that a 
dictionary definition is not alwaysasynonym? “Love” 
is “a sentiment,” but not every “sentiment” is “love;” 
it may be “hate.” That which is “rancid” is “ strong- 
scented;” but not everything that is “strong-scented ” is 
| “rancid.” Because Mary of Bethany’s ointment was 
| strong-scented, it is not fair to say it was “rancid.” 
| So far as we can see,-Webster’s Dictionary is, in this 
| instance, entirely correct. It is not always so correct. 
| It would, of course, not be correct if it differed with 
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The Sunday School Times; but in this instance it 
stands approved. Its sales may go on unchallenged. 
Webster’s Dictionary also says that a “library” is “an 
edifice .or an apartment for holding a collection of 
books.” According to this definition, a man might “have 
ten thousand books, and yet not have a library ”—to put 
them in. A library is a collection of books, and, again, 
a library is a place to put books in; and, in more senses 
than one, a man may have ten thousand books, and not 
have a library—Webster or no Webster. And now as to 
that question of duty in the using of words. The right 
use of words is for the conveying of ideas, not for the 
illustrating of a dictionary. In this instance, it is ad- 
mitted that “ probably no one who reads the whole para- 
graph will misunderstand” the Editor’s meaning. This 
being the case, if any reader’s conscience is troubled by 
the Editor’s success in the line of his purpose, he would 
do better to examine his conscience, rather than his dic- 
tionary. He needs a new edition of conscience—with a 
different “ binding.” 


The idea of the Sunday-school is not an idea of modern 
origin. It runs back specifically to the days of Abraham, 
who was at the head of a well-organized religious school 
of more than three hundred scholars before he had a 
child of his own. Nor has the Sunday-school idea ever 
been wholly lacking in the Jewish or the Christian 
Church, But under its present name, the Sunday-school 
is only a little more than a century old. The modern 
Sunday-school was started in England as a missionary 
organization; and, asa rule, its progress was for many 
years largely apart from church organizations assuch. In 
Great Britain and in America, Sunday-schools were gen- 
erally first gathered by individuals, or by associations of 
individuals, rather than by local church organizations. 
Gradually, however, the Sunday-school has come to be 
regarded as a branch of regular church work, and there 
would seem now to be no more reason why it should, in 
any sense, be independent of church oversight and church 
control, any more than the church prayer-meeting. Yet 
there are vestiges of the old error on this subject in the 
continued discussions of “the proper relation of the 
church and the Sunday-school,” in the older communi- 
ties and in the newer. On this point, a Baptist corre- 
spondent from the British Provinces writes: 


Many Sunday-schools in this vicinity, and, I have no doubt, 
in other places also, are run almost entirely independently of 
the churches to which they belong. Feeling, as I do, that there 
should always be a vital relationship between the two,—in fact, 
that, like husband and wife, the two should be one,—I write to 
ask your advice as to how this desirable end may best be at- 
tained. The following questions will indicate the line in which 
Iseek advice : (1.) How should the officers and teachers be elected 
gr appointed? (2.) How should the expenses of the school be 
met? (3.) For what purposes should the money collected from 
the school be applied? (4.) Should the secretary report to the 
church at regular periods? I donot suppose that any set of rules 
will apply to all schools; but I am satisfied that advice in this 
matter will be a help to many. 


Our correspondent is right in supposing that no one set 
of rules will apply alike to all schools; and perhaps he 
is also right in supposing that there will be a gain 
through looking at the main points involved. Different 
denominations will have different views as to the true 
source of local church authority. In some cases it is the 
clergyman himself who represents that authority. In 
other cases it is a board of elders, or of deacons, or of 
stewards, or it is the entire church-membership, that 
holds this authority. In one way or another, the church 
authority ought to have the power of control over the 
selection of both teachers and officers of its Sunday- 
school. A common way, perhaps the best way in well- 
nigh all cases, is for the teachers to select—or, as it were, 
to nominate—their officers, subject to the approval of the 
immediate church authority. So, again, it is well for the 
superintendent to select his teachers, subject to the same 
approval as his own appointment. The expenses of the 
school ought to be borne out of the same fund that pro- 
vides for all other church expenses. The money collected 
in the school ought to be applied in such a way as to 
educate the givers in the direction of the work—home 
and foreign—which deserves, and which is to have, their 
co-operation when they are all active members of the 
church itself. It is every way propér that the reports of 
the Sunday-school should be brought directly before the 
entire church and congregation, when the year’s work of 
the church is summed up and reviewed. Everything 
that tends to confirm the conviction that the Sunday- 
school is a prominent department of the all-essential 
church work is well in its way. Anything that tends to 
the idea that the Sunday-school is an organization apart 
from the local church—except in instances where no 


STRIVING. 
BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT. 


Striving only for the good, 
Many combatants we find, 

Seeking only earthly food, 
Craving only for the mind. 


Striving for the better things, 
Fewer with us now contend ; 

As we soar on stronger wings, 
Aiming toward a purer end. 


Striving only for the best, 
No competitors we meet, 
Often wearied in the quest, 
Toiling on with bleeding feet. 
Brown University. 





THE MORAL EFFECT OF PERSPECTIVE. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


Among the multitude of summer tourists who are now 
tasting the delight (which never comes but once in a life- 
time) of a first view of historic lands beyond the sea, 
there will be some thoughtful ones to be impressed with 
the difference of the distant view of home affairs from 
the near view. The proportion of things seems changed. 
The very important matters are not what used to seem 
such. One has been sequestered in out-of-the-way re- 
gions from all intelligible newspapers, and coming back 
into some frequented haunt of the American traveler, he 
picks up a file of a New York paper, and smiles at him- 
self to observe what are the things which he used to 
regard with intense interest, and over which his friends 
at home continue to be exercised with the same anxieties 
and hopes, while he looks on, across three thousand miles 
of sea, with philosophic tranquillity. He does not feel 
the same impassioned concern that he did in the ques- 
tion who is to get the post-office of his town; and even 
the struggle between the Hon. Samuel Slumkey and 
Horatio Fizkin, Esq., for the nomination to Congress 
from his district, seems less momentous than ‘it did; 
while certain matters which used to be quite thrown into 
shadow by these exciting issues, and to receive small 
attention from the public to which he belongs, begin to 
grow in relative importance. He finds himself looking 
with quite unusual interest, for instance, to see whether 
his great and glorious country is going to keep its prom- 
ises to some forlorn little Indian tribe, or not; or whether 
it is going on to engage itself in any more solemn prom- 
tises without the expectation of keeping them. Some 
such questions as these, which make so small a figure in 
our home politics, begin to look very large indeed, when 
regarded, after a little time, from across the sea, 

This is the effect of perspective. Our tourist has an- 
other example of it as he sits at the window of his Gen- 
eva hotel, and looks across the lake toward the Alps. 
Over against him rise the great craggy masses of the 
Saléves and the Voirons, and between them the black, 
towering pyramid of the Mole, while far away on the 
horizon he can faintly discern the snowy outline of the 
Mont Blanc and its attendant cliffs. But let him go 
back a few miles, up the slope of the Jura, and turn and 
look again, and he shall see-those imposing piles of the 
Saléves and the Voirons and the Méle shrunk away into 
insignificance, and vast, overwhelming in its grandeur, 
the supreme majesty of the Mont Blanc dominating over 
all the rest, as if the everlasting hills had bowed their 
shoulders to lift him up, like “the mountain of the Lord’s 
house exalted upon the tops of the mountains.” 

No need to say that it is the far view which is the true 
one in giving the right proportion of things. And some 
men areso morally near-sighted that it is not easy for them 
to take the far view. They have wonderfully keen vis- 
ion for things at hand, but cannot take the broad scope 
in which the large and the small are regarded relatively 
and proportionally. It is the sign of a liberal mind to 
survey things on a large scale; and it ought to be (but very 
often is not) the result of a liberal education to enable one 
to do it. This should be one function of classical studies, 
—to give the student a remote point of view for a long 
look at current events. “ Here is the difference between 
a statesman and a politician,” says James Freeman 
Clarke; “the statesman is thinking about the next 
generation, while the politician is thinking about the 
next election.” This is the habit of the scholar. One 
learns to look far ahead by the habit of looking from 
afar back. 

Our homely, every-day philosophy has summed up 
this principle in a proverb: “It will be all the same a 
hundred years hence.” It is applied on all sorts of 





local church yet exists—is an injury in its way. 


small occasions,—small trials, small pains, small re- 





verses and disappointments; and sometimes it is mis- 
erably misapplied, as, for instance, to small transgres- 
sions, small omissions and negligences of duty. Is it 
quite sure that these little things will look little from a 
hundred years hence?—that they will not loom up in 
disproportion? But “these light afflictions,” how they 
will dwindle in the retrospect, overtopped by the “ far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory”! 

As we reckon those men most wise who are able, by 
withdrawing themselves from the confusing influence 
of present excitements, to look over the tops of impend- 
ing events which shut off other men’s horizons, 80 we 
express to ourselves and to each other the perfect wis- 
dom of God, when we speak of him as “sitting on the 
circle of the heavens.” From his throne, high and 
lifted up, “the inhabitants of the earth are as grass- 
hoppers,”—so infinitely little in the presence of the 
infinitely Great. In what exact proportion are earthly 
things beheld through this vast perspective! Many 
that seemed first are last, and the last first. To him, 
distance occasions no dimness, differences of small and 
great do not, as in our computations, vanish into infini- 
tesimals; they are absolutely known. Wonderful, that 
from the heaven of heavens he can note the falling of a 
sparrow! More wonderful, that from that immeasurable 
height he can compute the parallax that measures the 
difference between the sparrow and the man! 

“Such knowledge is too high; we cannot attain unto 
it.” And it is well that we cannot. Do not let us speak 
too impatiently of these illusions in the midst of which 
we “walk as in a vain show.” It seems as if we could 
not do without them. If once we should come to appre- 
hend the petty unimportance of our individual lives— 
the best of them—as measured by the scale of the uni- 
verse, we should be tempted to conclude, in pessimist 
despair, that “life is not worth the living.” Who has 
not raised the question, as he has looked out of the win- 
dows of the railroad train at some commonplace, un- 
known, and utterly unimportant Punkintown, and has 
read in startling characters on the signboards, ‘Smith, 
Plumber!” “Jones’s Coalyard!” “Go to Brown and 
Robinson’s Mammoth Grocery Emporium]’’—is life 
worth living in Punkintown? Would the universe feel 
it seriously if Jones’s coalyard and Brown and Robin- 
son’s emporium should close up, and the Punkintown 
Weekly Eagle and Punkintown itself be discontinued 
from this date? And the while Smith, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson are looking from the Punkintown plat- 
form in at the car-window, and wondering whether that 
consequential-looking person examining the signboards 
can have any intere-t in life, stranger as he is to the ex- 
citement about the post-office of Punkintown, and to the 
record of its base-ba]l nine, It is well for both parties 
that they feel the effect of a near perspective that the 
things nigh at hand look so much larger than the remoter 
things as even to put them outofsightand mind, “My 
neighbor” gets a broad interpretation in the gospel, but 
it still means one who is nigh me, And my business, 
and my town, and my church and Sunday-school, and 
my class, and my family, are more important, in my esti- 
mation, than like numbers or interests in Madagascar or 
the Aleutian Islands. It is well we are made so, and 
that we are given to understand that he who attempts to 
live in contempt of this law of nature is worse than an 
infidel. Otherwise everybody would be discouraged 
about doing anything. And especially it would go very 
hard with the Punkintown Sunday-school. 

But by and by, when we hear it said “he that hath 
done it to one of the least of these hath done it unto 
me,” all these distorted proportions shall come com- 
pletely right again, and we shall know as we are known, 


TOBACCO AND REFINEMENT. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 





Many sages in various forms of philosophy, many saints 
in diverse phases of faith, have insisted on the conflict 
between lower and higher impulses in man, between the 
flesh and the spirit. We have some additional wisdom 
as to the best method of stilling this strife, as to the way 
in which the two sets of powers are to find their union in 
higher forms of work; but the strife itself remains an 
early and unavoidable fact in moral and spiritual life. 
The trio of evil influences in Christianity is still the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil. Certainly the use of 
tobacco belongs on the wrong side of this enduring strug- 
gle into which we all enter singly and collectively. It 
belongs to the flesh, and smacks, at times, of both the 
other two. This habit gains ground at the expense of 
emotional refinement and spiritual force. 

We see this from the very nature of the habit. It has 
offensively and strongly the features of an artificial appe- 
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tite. In the outset, the organs repel tobacco as sickening 
and disgusting. When urged repeatedly with it, they 
pass over to it with an unwholesome election, and re- 
place the first feeling of offense with a querulous demand, 
It adils to these two features of an unnatural appetite a 
third feature, which only familiarity hides from us, The 
use of tobacco is the turning aside of physical sensibilities 
from their direct function to an excitation wholly alien 
tothem. It is no part of the office of the nose to receive 
snuff, or suffer its titillations; or of the gums to be the 
seats of an irritation made agreeable by habit. It is not 
the purpose of either mouth or nostrils to convey smoke, 
or to be smoked. To put them to this office is to make 
the discovery of an abnormal—not to say an abominable— 
way in which these sensibilities can be played upon. 
The chewing of tobacco may seem to lie a little closer to 
the natural office of the organs engaged. Yet the per- 
version, after all, is the same, as there isin this use no 
purpose of mastication and nourishment; but the con- 
tents of the mouth are carefully to be discharged again, 
to the no small offense of bystanders. If the use of 
tobacco does not come under the head of an unnatural 
and unwholesome perversion of appetite, it is difficult to 
give , example of such an abuse. 

To these considerations are to be added the great 
annuyances which this habit often gives to others. It 
passes from its least disagreeable forms by insensible 
gradations down, very far down, to the coarsest, gross- 
est, and most intolerable abuses. It is difficult to under- 
stand how a refined man can accept the fellowship of a habit 
which adds so distinct an element of disgust and offense 
along the entire line of misery and vice. It is difficult 
to understand how a good man can be willing to endure 
this affiliation of sensuous and pernicious appetites; and 
how a clean man can be willing to unite himself to that 
great army of expectorants who defile the world in so 
many ways and places. No matter how carefully the 
process of refinement proceeds, it still leaves some traces 
of a disagreeable and truly vulgar kinship. Smoking is 
the least offensive use of tobacco; but one cannot smoke, 
and frequent the society of those who do not smoke, 
without bearing in his clothes the stale odor of his dis- 
agreeable habit. Much worse than this, he breathes it 
out in every expiration. The sweet air of heaven is 
turned by him each instant into a malodorous savor of 
an offering on the altar of appetite. Whether he bears 
the kiss of affection to those nearest him, or the words of 
prayer to the Spirit of spirits, both alike are under the 
immediate suggestion and taint of a physical system pene- 
trated and permeated with tobacco. He himself, in los- 
ing the purity of a pure breath, loses the sense of wrong 
he is doing his own life and the lives of others; yet he 
brings that sense a to every one who, with quicker 
sensibilities, approaches him. 

This loss of the feeling of offense in an offensive appe- 
tite marks an important point in which the habit inter- 
feres with refinement and true courtesy. The smoker 
takes it patiently when a superior power sorts him out 
and hems him in, in a place set apart to this disagreeable 
indulgence as a smoking-car-—bearing what traces of its 
low uses! But when he is left to himself, on the 
street, in a public place, in legislative halls, he assumes 
at once the precedence of his unkindly habit, and lets 
his neighbor make what shift he can to avoid the air 
which he sends forth from the recesses of his mouth, 
laden with disturbance to eyes, nostrils, and lungs. 
There is scarcely a smoker to be found that does not, at 
some time, in a careless way, put upon others the dis- 
comfort of his habit. How can it be otherwise? He is 
driven by an exacting demand, whose disagreeable effects 
are very much hidden from him. The smoker loses the 
power to see himself as others see him. If those who 
use tobacco were decidedly in the minority, the habit 
would be thought to be a strange, outlandish, outrageous 
perversion of the decorum of life; and in its open indul- 
gence, a surprising trespass on good taste and delicate 
consideration. I think we shall see this to be so if we 
consider the effect the habit of chewing, or smoking 
even, would have on our estimate of a refined woman. 
The union is almost an impossibility. Yet there is 

nothing but the nature of the habit that renders the use 
of tobacco unfit in a woman. It is superior purity and 
refinement only that banish it from such a presence, 

We have something of this feeling, though unfortu- 
nately in a much less degree, in connection with the most 
noble-minded and venerable men. Veneration is weak- 
ened by this indulgence. The very mildest word we can 
apply to it is that of indulgence, and the earthly appe- 
tite carries an earthly odor with it wherever it extends. 
Old age casts no glamor over habits, but leaves them 
to stand on their own merits. The infirm old man 





pipe, is a less agreeable inmate of any home than he 
otherwise would be. His better nature does not ascend 
heavenward in and by this smoke of sacrifice, but out of 
it, and in spite of it, if it ascends at all. Age should 
purge away the grossness of the flesh, should stand on 
tiptoe in the physical world, and, like a bursting chrysa- 
lis, hold the wings of faith astir. The best that can be 
said for tobacco under such conditions is, that it is the 
expiring appetite of an expiring body; one not held in 
subjection by the spirit, but one that has subjected the 
spirit to itself. The only fortune that remains to such a 
one is the fortune of escaping from himself. We can 
conceive of no refining process, that fits orie as pure gold 
for a New Jerusalem, that would not quickly, at the very 
outset, refine away this habit. The River of Life does 
not flow through a tobacco-field. 





CONFLICT. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


“Tf thou didst slip,” World said, “ why, none 
Are perfect, and ’twas small.” 

“ Nay, nay,” the Voice cried; ‘“ who offends 
In one offends in all.” 


* Sleep on awhile,’’ Sloth said; ‘thou art 
Aweary—rest till noon.” 

“ Nay, nay,” the Voice cried ; “ while ’tis day 
Rise, work, for night comes soon.” 

Faithful to trust!” Self said. “Oh, yes! 
But not each little one.” 

“ Nay, nay,” the Voice cried; “’tis the least 
Receives the King’s ‘ Well done.’ ” 





IN THE HEART OF CHINA. 
BY HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 


At last the dreams of my childhood were to be realized, 
and I was about to step upon the sacred soil of China, to 
wander at will among its mighty cities and pagodas. 
Arriving at Hankow an hour before daybreak, we were 
glad to be up, dressed, and ready to leave the vessel at 
early dawn, thrilled and expectant. In the dim light we 
noted first the foreign settlement, stretching along the 
bank for a great distance. It seemed strange indeed to 
see such a mass of solid buildings standing here in the 
heart of old China. The native city lies beyond, and 
stretches along the river Han, coming in from the north- 
west, and navigable for boats of a light draft for a thou- 
sand miles above. Across the river Han is the walled 
town of Han-yang, from which our steamer is named. 
On the other bank of the Yangtse River, and a mile 
above us, we see the important city of Wu-chang. 

Stepping into a skiff of a boat propelled by a China- 
man standing in the stern, who used two crossed oars, 
working them with a half scull and a half row in the 
most amusing manner, we soon arrived at the great brick 
wall of the city. The gates were just opening. These 
walls are between forty and fifty feet high, having a natu- 
ral ridge of earth sloping down the inside, with a thick 
wall of brick breast high on the top, loopholed for arrows 
and rifles. The wall is from six to twelve feet wide. 
Rude cannon were mounted on the wall. The gates 
resemble those leading into the old castles in Japan,—a 
clumsy frame of wood, heavily plated with iron on the 
outside. There are two pairs of these, an outer and an 
inner, leading through a tunnel in the wall. Our guide 
led us up through the middle of the great city, in our 
quest for the homes of missionary friends, while our eyes 
and ears took in the strange sights and sounds all about 
us. The streets are ten and twelve feet wide, fully one- 
half being taken up with signs, portable shops, and eat- 
ing-stands. A mass of humanity surges each way, many 
with shoulder-poles, carrying buckets of water, fish, rice, 
saké, and almost everything else; wheelbarrows with bag- 
gage, or men, women, and children, loaded on the sides, 
mostly wheeled by one man, but some having shafts in 
front as well as behind, with a man at each end. 

Now and then we met a great mandarin, sitting in a 
palanquin, borne of four, dressed in gorgeous silk robes 
and buttoned cap, with long, fierce-looking moustache, 
and eyes that glared out stolidly at us over their huge, 
goggle-like glasses, perched invariably on the nose. We 
met one exceedingly bloodthirsty-looking man on horse- 
back, with a crowd of retainers marching in front of him, 
carrying Chinese umbrellas and fantastic insignia. The 
people hastened to give him plenty of room and get out 
of the way. The signs of shops and stores hang out sus- 
pended from the end, the flat side perpendicular to the 
street; and in some places they reach out over the 
middle of the street, fairly darkening it. On the whole, 
a Chinese street is a fantastic sight, but its filth is in- 





who must needs have his snuff-box, or tobucco-box, or 


describable. The houses and streets of a Japanese town 
are beautifully clean in comparison. The Chinese sit on 





benches, and have square tables to eat from. Their floors 
are brick or tiles, and are never cleaned. In one house 
we saw a pig six months old or more, and the children 
playing with it, as with a cat. 7 

For a few days our whole attention was absorbed in 
studying the different missions of this city and Wu- 
Chang, a mile above. In one field we found seven acres 
on the top of a high hill containing a boys’ and girls’ 
boarding-school, a hospital, and a chapel. The mission- 
ary in charge touched our hearts deeply. His wife, un- 
able to endure the climate, was sent back to the home 
land years ago; after a long and painful separation, her 
husband returned to her side, but, finding the fort he 
had taken was left unmanned, he again left all to “ hold 
the fort” in the heart of China, most of the time entirely 
alone. In the boarding-school were forty young men, 
all Christians, some of them ready to be ordained as 
ministers. The girls’ school numbered thirty, from ten 
to seventeen years. The dispensary was in charge of 
two native physicians, who had learned the foreign art of 
healing the body, and the divine art of healing the soul. 
Thus the multitudes who throng the dispensary and hos- 
pital have always the gospel preached to thea. Despite 
native assistants, this missionary is carrying on a work 
in which five men could find enough to do. 

In the early morning, we met with these young men 
and women as they came together for myrning prayers. 
As their voices joined in singing, in this strange lan- 
guage, a familiar tune, in which we heard for the first 
time the blessed name of Jesus in Chinese, and this too 
in the very centre of the empire, our emotions overcame 
us. Tears triumphed, and glistened in all our eyes dur- 
ing the prayer that followed and the broken words 
of greeting. 

From thence we visited the home of the ladies of the 
Inland Mission. I have spoken of this work before. 
They live very simply in Chinese houses, and dress in 
Chinese costume. We next called at the home of one of 
the London Missionary Society missionaries, but he was 
absent. Near this station, the Catholics were building 
an enormous cathedral. We then hunted out the resi- 
dence of the English Wesleyan missionaries. They have 
a chapel, opening on a busy street, and beside it a book- 
store, by means of which they draw many. We listened 
to preaching by a very earnest, pleasant Chinese speaker, 
of about forty years, who is entitled to wear a mandarin’s 
button of high rank. All of these are scattering good seed 
and doing noble work. We were especially interested 
in a hospital of the London Society, under Dr. Mawby’s 
care. The main building is fifteen feet between joints, 
two stories high, and has a large chapel opening out of 
it on the native street. There had been three hundred 
in-patients cared for during the past six months, and six 
thousand out-patients during the same time. They all 
pass through the chapel to enter the hospital, and all 
hear the gospel, which is daily preached there. Many 
of these patients come from great distances, and thus the 
seed is scattered. The in-patients are charged only six 
cents per day! for their board, treatment and medicines 
being freely given. * Literally here, as of old, “the blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the poor have the gospel preached unto them,”—all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus! It is indeed a work fit 
for angels; but who can estimate the self-denying labor? 

Among our many wanderings, we climbed up to a 
large Taoist temple, which is built up from a foundation 
on a level with the top of the wall. Within were statues 
of old heroes, sitting or standing, and some in a recum- 
bent position. On the corner of the wall rises a huge 
pagoda, which, with its recurved angles on each side, is 
a duodecagon in shape. Its high top is covered with 
rough porcelain tiles, and it has twenty fantastic turrets 
to correspond with its sides. We climbed to the top, 
and took long draughts of the grand panorama spread 
in every direction. Wu-Chang lay at our feet in full 
full view, two hills running through it as ridges; the 
heuses, masses of brick, two stories high, pierced with 
small windows, gables gleaming white in the sun, and 
the roofs covered with dark tiles. The streets are so 
narrow that they are scarcely discernible in a bird’s-eye 
view, the city appearing but one rough, uneven mass of 
brick and mortar. The great wall is seen running en- 
tirely around the city, winding up and down, over and 
and about the ridges, fully fifteen miles long. The broad, 
mighty river stretches out as far as the eye can reach, 
with a flat alluvial plain on either side; broken here and 
there with a hill, while tier on tier of mountains loom 
up in the background. Directly opposite this pagoda, 
across the river, is the Han-yang hill, crowned with a 

Booddhist temple; and beyond is Han-yang city, while 
stretching away into dim distances is the immense city 








of Hankow. Men and women wrinkled with age were 
crowding about this temple, holding out baskets, and 
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crying, “ Lo-ye, lo-ye!” and they would not be silenced 
until each one had received the sum of two “ cash.” 

There are many strange contrasts in this old city. We 
pass a college for the Christian education of young men. 
Beside it stands a temple containing one hundred life-size 
images of heroes, of all shapes and contortions. One 
has three eyes ; another, a horn growing out of each eye. 
Another rides a stork, playing a flute on his way to 
heaven. Our guide would say of each one, “Such a man 
lived in China once.” Across the street are bazars full 
of foreign goods, and wonderful toy and porcelain shops, 
where one wishes himself made of money. Around the 
corner are stalls and cages for poor imprisoned creatures, 
who are being punished for petty crimes, with sights that 
make us reel in the street. Just beyond is a lake, in 
which are tea-houses standing on piles, with bridges 
leading to them; but there is little of interest or beauty 
about them, compared with the Japanese tea-house and 
garden. We wander on to the French Concession, and, 
returning, enter a Catholic cathedral, whose tessellated 
ceiling is fifty feet high, and whose great windows of 
stained glass, painted panels, and marble figures, look 
strangely beautiful and out of keeping with the filth, 
ignorance, and sin on either hand. Wandering down to 
the open gates of the walled city, we saw a great ocean 
steamer, of five thousand tons, steaming away from 
Hankow, destined for England, with a cargo of tea. From 
twelve to fifteen hundred dollars is paid to a pilot to take 
them up safely—the work of a month. 

We were to leave that night for Shanghai; and as we 
entered the cabin of our vessel, it was hard to realize 
that this last day, with all its experiences, had not been 
a dream; and, though overcome with unprecedented 
weariness, we were sure it was a red-letter day which 
would not be forgotten. 

The next day being Christmas, we sat down to a din- 
ner of soup, fish, roast chicken, baked teal, a whole ham 
trimmed and garnished with cloves; a rabbit baked en- 
tire, head, legs, and all, gaily trimmed, and perched as 
for a spring; duck stew, potatoes, asparagus, peas, cake, 
plum-pudding, oranges, and coffee; and we found it still 
more difficult to realize that we were out on the Yangtse 
River, of which we had studied and sung and dreamed 
in the little red school-house under the hill in our own 
fair land. 





THE HOUSE FOUND EMPTY. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


“ Don’t talk to me about educated servants,” fumed an 
indignant mistress the other day; “they only learn, 
enough to feel above their business, and it makes them 
entirely good for nothing.” 
~ “Yes, indeed,” agreed her companion; “TI never will- 
ingly get a nurse who can read. I much prefer one who 
has no use for her spare time except sewing.” _" 

There may be—doubtless is—some trouble on that side 
of the question. ‘“‘A little learning” does sometimes 
prove dangerous to that patient, cheerful drudgery which 
we expect from our domestics. A nurse with a taste for 
reading may not be as unflaggingly watchful as we would 
have her; we must not expect to get all the virtues for 
twelve dollars a month! But reason and observation 
both teach that the loss on that side is more than made 
up on another,—that by giving our servants’ minds some 
training, some reasonable thoughts, in short, some fur- 
nishing, we help to keep out several such devils as dis- 
content, envy, and mischief-making. 

Another particularly noxious spirit who is almost 
always found in possession of these “empty, swept, and 
garnished ” minds, is suspiciousness. It is amazing to 
many a mistress to find on what slight grounds one ser- 
vant will found her suspicions of another. “ Nurse be- 
haves very quare to me, mum,” said my chambermaid 
yesterday ; “when she saw me toming up the walk, she 
snatched baby up out of her carriage, and ran in as if I 
was after harming the darlint!”—the truth being that 
I had just called the nurse from an upper window 

Even more readily do they suspect the mistress herself 
of talking about them, of complaints against them, of 
favors shown to their fellows, etc. And I am persuaded 
that this is, in great measure, because they have nothing | 
else to think of; while their hands are busy in our ser- 
vice, their idle minds are the easy prey of these imps of 
darkness, who defile them at will. 

We can help them in this matter if we set ourselves to 
do it; in a ten-minutes’ chat, as we pass to and fro 
among them, we can drop interesting little facts into 
their minds, show a friendly interest in their interests, 
and promote kindly speech among themselves. 

And, more than all, as most of them can read, we 
ought to keep a lookout in our own reading for things 





to put in their hands, Little story papers are always in 


favor with them, and a daily newspaper (the purest we 
can find) does a great deal to lighten the dense fog of 
ignorance in which so many of them live. 

“As we have therefore opportuntity, let us do good 
unto all men,” especially to those of our own households. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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AUNT MARGARET'S DEVICE. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


What a wonderfully clever person Aunt Margaret was! 

She came to take charge of a houseful of nieces and 
nephews, who—poor little things !—had about two years 
before lost their mother. They were good children in 
most respects,—bright, generous, and affectionate. But 
every one knows that little girls and boys need care- 
ful overlooking to keep them just as they should be. 
Very few of them realize how necessary it is to have 
some one on the watch to say, “ Do,” and “ Don’t,” and 
“Gently, dear,” and “ Hurry a little, my boy.” 

And, lacking these quiet little suggestions which are 
sometimes met in a spirit of impatience by young people 
who do not know how much they owe to them, Aunt 
Margaret found that, in spite of such care as their father 
could give, and of their loving desire to bear in tender 
remembrance their mother’s teachings, ugly little habits 
were growing in the family she had come to look after. 

It was not really to be wondered at, perhaps, that Lily 
had fallen into careless and, it must be confessed, slovenly 
ways. She always dressed in a hurry in the morning, 
and left her room “ just as it was,” to take up her round 
of elder-sisterly duties. .And by degrees the disorder 
spread into her closets and drawers, and all her belong- 
ings, until they looked as if a band of small imps might 
have made a playground of them. 

“No girl can grow up to be a lovely and attractive 
woman without habits of neatness and good order,” was 
Aunt Margaret’s gentle suggestion, as with a smile she 
first looked around Lily’s room. 

“Yes, I know that’s so, Aunt Margaret,” was Lily’s 
frank response. “ But somebody always calls on me for 
something before I have time to set my things nice. I 
really have had so many things to see to that I have had 
to let neatness go.” 

“I know you have had a great deal to do for so young 
a girl, dear; but I hope to make things easier for you 
now, and I am sure you will pay more attention to keep- 
ing yourself and your room in good order. Why, a 
young girl like you ought to be as sweet and dainty and 
spotless as the flower whose pretty name you bear!” 

“Indeed, I will do better, Aunt Margaret.” And Lily 
intended to keep her word, but found, as we all do, that 
a bad habit once formed is hard to overcome. By fits 
and starts, she took a “cleaning-up struggle,” as her 
brother Jack called it. She set things to rights in the 
room, sewed the buttons on her gloves and shoes, and 
spent more time in making sure that she was neatly 
dressed. But the mood would pass off, and the Lily 
appear wilted and neglected as before. 

And it did not take Aunt Margaret long to perceive 
the ill weeds which were fast taking root in other little 
heart-gardens under her care, threatening to choke the 
good seed she was so faithfully striving to plant. She 
must root them out, and yet how should she doit? Mild 
suggestions seemed to be of little avail. 

“What a great big looking-glass!” all the children 
exclaimed one day on coming in from school. It was a 
big one, certainly,—not one of the tall, narrow sort, but 
one with a greater width than height, so that, as it hung 
sloping over the mantle-piece of the sitting-room, it 
reflected the greater part of the room. 

Aunt Margaret watched as each little lad and lassie 
paraded before it. Then there was a pulling straight of 
aprons and collars, and hands were raised to smooth 
down rough hair. And as, without the little urging 
which had always before been necessary, the young party 
filed away for the before-dinner wash, she looked after 
them with a smile and a nod all to herself. 

The next morning being Saturday, Lily sat down to 
assist her aunt with the mending. They chatted pleas- 
antly until the young girl chanced to raise her eyes to the 
glass, in which was reflected her full figure. Had cun- 
ning Aunt Margaret arranged that she should sit there? 
However that may be, she did not interrupt the siience 
as Lily studied her own appearance. 

There she was. Did she really look so for the greater 
part of the time? Right in the eyes of all who loved her, 
and of others, whose respect, at least, she desired to 
possess? Hair half combed, with a very shabby ribbon 
tying the braid; collar and cuffs which seemed clamor- 





ous for a sight of the wash-tub, put on because they 
would do for Saturday morning ; white apron to match, 
a rip in the sleeve of her dress which she knew had been 
there for a week, and a half-buttoned shoe peeping from 
under her skirt. What a picture it all made! 

She turned and looked at Aunt Margaret, taking in 
every detail of her delicate neatness. Then her color 
rose, as a need of instruction in the sewing she was doing 
brought her own uncleaned nails into prominent view. 
She finished her work, and then went toherroom. From 
that day the looking-glass silently gave the lesson which 
was becoming a weariness from Aunt Margaret’s lips. 

“Hurrah! I’m glad it’s Saturday.” Jack came in 
with a rush, and flung himself into the chair which Lily 
had left. 

“Straighten up, dear. Don’t put your hands in your 
pockets,”—these and other hints would have been in 
order. But Aunt Margaret waited, in quiet amusement 
at the boy’s gyrations, as he now and again caught sight 
of himself while telling her of his plans for the afternoon. 

“We're going to have a grand time working at our 
mill-dam,” he said, throwing back his shoulders, and 
pulling down his hunched-up coat. “ But I think likely 
we'll get into a bit of a quarrel before night.” 

“ How is that?” asked Aunt Margaret. 

“Well, there’s a couple of chaps that we won’t let into 
our ring. And when we leave our dam for a game of 
ball, or such like, they sneak up and pull it to pieces.” 

“Couldn’t you make friends with them, and so put an 
end to the trouble?” asked his aunt, 

“Perhaps so, if we wanted to.” 

“Tt is a pity tokeep up a quarrel. Suppose you invite 
them all here some evening, and see if we can’t make 
things pleasant.” 

“ You’re full of good plans,” said Jack, bringing his 
long legs together with a jerk, and straightening himself 
again. In the course of two minutes more, however, he 
was resting his chin on his hands and his elbows on his 
knees ; but another glance at the glass brought his feet 
around from their resting-place on either side of his 
chair, and he finally took a position becoming a gentle- 
manly boy, and managed to maintain it for some time. 

“ Auntie, can I go out to the woods with Lulu Wright?” 
asked little Netty, coming in soon after Jack had gone out. 

“T think not, dear. It looks like rain.” 

Netty broke into her usual pout and whine. 

“T don’t think it’s going to rain. I wantto go. There’s 
wild flowers and berries and—” 

“Come out into the garden with me, Netty, and help 
me make some bouquets for the dinner-table.”’ 

“T don’t want to go to the garden. I want to go to 
the woods,” 

The whine grew into a howl as Aunt Margaret left the 
room, and Nettie threw herself into the chair in which 
she had been sitting. } 

“Tl ask papa—he’ll let me, I know. I think Aunt 
Margaret’s real mean. I want to go-0-0-0-0o—” 

The sound of the small rebel’s voice was cut off with 
astonishing suddenness as she chanced to look into the 
glass. What a tangle of wrinkles and scowls and pouts 
her face was! She had never seen it so before, and her 
amazement brought a very different expression upon it. 

“T don’t care—I do want to go!” She let the tangle 
come back, but partly because she wanted to see again 
what it looked like, it had gone so quickly before. 

It did not look well at all. She tried it again, and 
liked it still less. It was rather funny toseethe puckers 
and the knots, and before she knew it she was beginning 
to laugh at them. And what a different thing that little 
face was when the dimples began to come, and the little 
white teeth showed between the rosy lips ! 

. “That’s exactly the kind of smile papa will want when 
you give him his buttonhole bouquet,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, peeping into the room. 

In the course of time, the glass was hung up in the 
dining-room; and among all the guesses as to the why 
and wherefore of its being done, no suspicion ever arose 
that that designing Aunt Margaret was desirous of an 
improvement in the table manners of the family. 

Dear girls and boys, does it ever occur to you that you 
do not carry your real, every-day face to your mirror? 
You look into it when dressing, or smoothing your hair, 
and it is your company face which you see there, 

Go straight to it when you are angry or discontented, 
and study the flashing eye or the sullen frown. And go 
when you are looking slovenly and untidy. 

And as you look, bear in mind that the good Lord has 
given you your bright eyes and pretty hair and rosy 
cheeks in order to make you lovely and attractive to 
those about you, and that no one has a better right to 
enjoy all that is best and sweetest in you than those who 
love you in your own home, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[ Third Quarter, 1886.} 
1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man 


John 9 : 1-17 








2. July 11.—Jesus the Good Shepherd 


John 19+ 1-18 








4 July 18.—The Death of Lazartesin. ccc. icccccssecntsesees coteed 
4, July 25.~The Resurrection of Lazarus 


».JOhn 11 : 1-16 
John i; 17-44 









5. August 1.—Jesus Honored............. 
6. August &—Gentiles Seeking J ébus.......... 
7, August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility 







«J OhN 12 : 20-36 


..JOhn 12 : 1-16 


John 13 : 1-17 









9% August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Di 


tes? 
» 


8. August 2%.—Warning to Judas and Peter. John 13 : 21-38 


John 14 : 1-14 









10, September 5,—Jesus the True Vine........ 


John 15 : 1-16 











41, September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit. 
12, September 19.—Jesus Interceding. 


«John 16 : 5-20 
John 17 : 1-26 













selected by the school. 





LESSON TEXT. 


(John 13 : 21-38.) 
COMMON VERSION. 


21, When Jesus had thus said, | 21 
he was troubled in spirit, and | 
testified, and said, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me. 

22. Then the disciples looked 
one on another, doubting of 
whom he spake. 

28. Now there was leaning on 
Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, 
whom Jesus loved. 

24. SI’mon Pe’ter therefore beck- 
oned to him, that he should ask 
who it should be of whom he 
spake. 

25. He then lying on Jesus’ 
breast, saith unto him, Lord, who 
is it? 

26. Jesus answered, He it is, to 
whom I shall give a sop, when I 
have dipped i, And when he had 
dipped the sop, he gave it to Ji’- 
das Is-ciir’i-ot, “ve son of Si’mon. 

27. And after the sop, Satan en- 
tered into him. Then said Jesus 
unto him, That thou doest, do 
quickly. 

28. Now no man at the table 
knew for what intent he spake 
this unto him. 

29. For some of them thought, 
because Jii’das had the bag, that 
Jesus had said unto him, Buy 
those things that we have need of 
against the feast; or, that he 
should give something to the 
poor. 

30. He then, having received 
the sop, went immediately out ; 

and it was night. 

81. Therefore, when he was 
gone out, Jesus said, Now is the 

Son of man glorified, and God is 
glorified in him. 
$2. If God be glorified in him, 

God shall also glorify him in 

himself, and shall straightway 

glorify him. 

88. Little children, yet a little 
while I am with you. Ye shall 
seek me; and as I said unto the 
Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot 
come ; 80 now I say to you. 

#4. Anew commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one an- 
other; asI have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. 

85. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another. 

8. SI’mon Pe’ter said unto him, 

Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus 

answered him, Whither I go, 

thou canst not follow me now; 
but thou shalt follow me after- 
wards. 

$7, Peter said unto him, Lord, 
why cannot I follow thee now? 

I will lay down my life for thy 

sake. 

$8. Jesus answered him, Wilt 
thou lay down thy life for my 
sake? Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, The cock shall not crow, till 
thou hast denied me thrice. 
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LESSON PLAN. 









me, he docth the works.—John 14 : 10. 






Lxsson OUTLINE: { 


take heed lest he fall—1 Cor. 10 : 12. 









13, September 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 


LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 22, 1886. 
TitLeE: WARNING TO JUDAS AND PETER. 


REVISED VERSION. 
When Jesus had thus said, 


and testified, and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one 
22 of youshall betray me. The dis- 
ciples looked one on another, 
doubting of whom he spake. 
23 There was at the table reclin- 
ing in Jesus’ bosom one of his 
disciples, whom Jesus loved. 


eth to him, and saith unto 
him, Tell ws who it is of whom 


back, as he was, on Jesus’ 


Jesus therefore 
answereth, He it is, for whom 
I shall dip the sop, and give it 


the sop, he taketh and giveth 
the son of Simon 


then entered Satan into him. 
Jesus therefore saith unto him, 
That thou doest, do quickly. 


knew for what intent he spake 
29 this unto him. 
thought, because Judas had 
the ' bag, that Jesus said unto 
him, Buy what things we have 


he should give something to 
He then having 
received the sop went out 
straightway : and it was night. 
31 When therefore he was gone 
out, Jesus saith, Now ?is the 
Son of man glorified, and God 


shall glorify him in himself, 


$3 rify him. Little children, yet 


said unto the Jews, Whither I 
go, ye cannot come; so now I 


mandment I give unto you, 


Seven as I have loved you, 
that ye also lov 


have love one to another. 
36 Simon Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, whither goest thou? 
Jesus answered, Whither I go, 


but thou shalt follow after- 
87 wards. Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, why cannot I follow 


answereth, Wilt thou lay down 
thy life for me? Verily, ver- 


shall not crow, till thou hast 
denied me thrice. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
GotpEN Text FoR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 
wnto you I speak not of myself : but the Father that dwelleth in 


Lesson Topic : Words of Warning from Lips of Love. 


1, Concerning the Betrayal, vs. 
2. Concerning the Departure, vs. 31-35. 
3. Concerning the Denial, vs. 36-38. 


GotpEen Text: Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 


in the spirit, 


refore beckon- 


He leaning 


to him, Lord, 


he had dipped 


after the sop, 


at the table 


For some 


Darty Home Reapryas : 





1. A Traitor Among the Twelve : 
Verily, verily, .. 


Satan entered into Judas who was . 
You the twelve, and one of 
After the sop, then entered 


it. A Demonstration to the Twelve : 


He that di . with  * 
Judas... pres itI?. 
It is... he that di 


Jesus knew . 


i. A Separation from the Twelve : 


— ep into Judas. . 

Noto one of ant 3 ome emo 
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His office et Rnother take (Acts 

They went out from 
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“He leaning bac 
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e was, . 


‘ Helpful to men 
f crime.—Thi 


5. “It was night.” 


Darkness’ (1) 
les ; a 


On the; Lord.—The n 
; (8) Of his arrest ; (4) 


1. The Departure a Glorification : 


Jesus was not yet — — Ts 
The hour is come, that the Son . 
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A new com- 
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may love 
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21-30. 


h glorified his Servant J 


ll. The Departure a Bereavement : 
Whither I go, ye cannot come ( 


. whither I go, 


Whither go. 
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il. The Departure an Inspiration : 
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1. ‘‘God is glorified in him.”’ 
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2. ‘ 
. “A new commandment.” 
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(8) Pwhy has Christ loved ?—(1 


Il. 
I. Peter’s Readiness to Question : 


——— thou t 
Lord, 


, to whom sh e go? (John 6 


Lord, wh: 
Lord, an 


il. Peter’s Readiness to Boast: 


cannot I follow thee 


Lo, we hav 


Although all shall be 


it. Peter’s Readiness to Deny: 


Then began he . 


He again denied it (Mark 14 : 70). 


ao Mebigeenn ¥ shard Sweet 
bee pean 


an. it be done now 2 
done now os as Not... now’ 
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3. TP at ie lay down 
“My life;” 


my life for 


When he had dipped the “P he. 


| aS I have served so fai 
ed one on another, doubting 44 
of the innocent ; (2) The looks and doubts of the guilty.—(1) In- 
re! on the path of the innocént ; (2) Deception on the part of 


in? 
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condition ; (2) A promise of 5 e C 
ew 
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ence ; 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, WARNING CONCERNING THE BETRAYAL, 


Matt. 10 : 4). 


W.—John 13 : 21-35. Warning to Judas and Peter. 
T.—Matt. 23 : 13-39. Jesus warning his enemies. 

W.~—Matt. 24; 1-28, Jesus warning his friends. 
T.—Matt, 24 : 29-51, Jesus warning his friends. 
F.——Rzek. 33 : 1-16, The obligation to warn. 
$.—Prov. 1 : 20-83. Warning unheeded. 
$,—Jonah 3 :1-10. Warning heeded. 


. one of you shall betray me (21). 


Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him 
Judas Iscariot, which was the traitor (Luke 6 : 1 


. of the twelv re J certs 22 ; 3). 


the 2 ou is a devil (John 6 
tan into him (John is: 27). 
Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place (John 18 ; 2). 


. giveth it to oe (26). 
—— betray me (Matt. 


28). 
. Thou hast said (Matt 26 : 25). 


peth ‘with me ry the dish (Mark 14 : 
The hand of him. t at betrayeth me is with me (Luke 22 : 21). 
Judas, bee gee thou the Son of man with a kiss? (Luke 22 : 48.) 
. who it was that should betray him (John 6 : 64). 


Acts 1 


20). 


He then having received the sop went out straightway (30). 


. And he went away (Luke 22 : 3, 4). 
unto the twelve, Would ye also 


away? (John 6 : 67.) 
son of Of perito 


ion (John 17 : 12). 


but they ah. not of us 2 John 2 : 19). 


““You,’’ whom I have loved 


.. Saith.”’ 


e Lord’s knowl 
(1) 0) comfort to his friends ; (2) Of alarm to hi 


On the world ; 
ht (1) Of his’ 
his desertion ; 


Now is the Son of man girs ( i 


e own self Joh 


6) OF 


‘II, WARNING CONCERNING THE DEPARTURE. 


1 
‘ have ve taught so patiently ; (3). 
mys The looks and doubts 


Honored 


as he A on loved dis- 
ear peck, Fouus: (2) Inggpaate with Jesus; (3) 


(1) Jesus unerrin ‘ly detects gene; (2) Jesus un- 


of men a 


0 On the disci- 
2) Of his 


denial. 


+. should be lorified (John 12 : 23): 
— thy Son (Jehn 17 


pated the work = tiehe. os : 4). 


esus (Acts 3 ; 13). 


33). 


Yet a little while am I with you (John 7: 33). 
e cannot oan ron. 8: 21). 
thou canst not follow me ng! ‘ 
d prepare a place for you (John 1 
to the Father, Dad ye behold me hoy it (John 16 : 10). 
ttle while, and ye behold me no more (John 16 : 16). 


(3) B 
) Care; () 1 


q 


. ast hem pores you.”’ 
(1) Its nature ; (2) Its objects ; (8) Its 
you,” namely : (i) Unselfshly (2 
ruptedly.—(1) Whom has Christ lov: 


? (2) How 


Lord, dost thou wash my feet? (John 13 : 6.) 
(John i8 : 37. 2 
what shall this man do? (John a1: 


21.) 


Iwill lay down my life for thee (37). 
e left all, and followed thee (Matt. 19 : 27). 
If all shall be offended in thee, I will never be (Matt. 26 : 33). 
If I must die with thee, pe tad will I not deny thee (Matt. 26 : 35). 
led, yet will not I (Mark 14: 
If I must die with thee, I will not deny thee 
I am ready to go both to prison and to death (L 


In what 


oe 


, OW 


thee.” 


Unstintin, 


hn 13 : 36). 


A new commandment I give, . . . love one another (34). 


I lay down my life for the sheep (John 10 ; 15). 
Love one another, even as I have loved you John 15: 12). 
—— ae hath no man than this,... lay down his life (John 
* loved the church, and gave himself up for it ag 8: 25). 
and gave himself up for me (Gal.-2 

. we ought to lay down our lives ( (1 Jobn 


By his obedience to God’s law; 
ae 4. agua to God’s 


Instruction ; (3) Guid- 
cture of the Christian's present 

hristian’s future development. 
) In the light of Christ’s teach- 
example ; (3) In the splendor 


Christian love : 


model.— As I have loved 
3) Uninter- 

rist loved? 
1) Whom should we love? (2) How 
should we love? (3) Why should we love? 


Eiic 


WARNING CONCERNING THE DENIAL. 


Peter saith, ... Lord, whither goest thou ? (36.) 


How oft shall my brother sin against me? (Matt. 18 : 21.) 
pod ype unto us? Ary 12 : 41.) 
w 


at 


ark 14: 31 
Luke 22 : 33). 


The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me (38). 
He denied before them all (Matt. 26 : 70). 

And again he denied with an oath (Matt. 26 : 72). 
. . to swear, I know not the man 
1 neither know, nor understand what thou sayest (Mark 14 : 68). 


att. 26 : 74). 


I know not this man of whom ye speak (Mark 14 : . 


h life isa journey; @) 


2 PTR yen canst not follow me now.” Following J Bee be mp th : (1) 


ized ; 2) Destina- 
estiny is a 


for hope. 
ty The noblest offering— 
* (2) The noblest end—‘‘for thee ;"’ (3) The noblest 


In what 

t not be 

wo A as Soot (2) When may 
foundation 


vow—‘‘I will.” —(1) Deciston—“I will; ”’ (2) Consecration—‘“‘ y 
life ;’’ (3) Suffering—‘‘lay down ;”’ (4 y Christianity—‘* for thee. 
4. “ Wilt thou lay down thy life for ‘me?”’ 1) A question implying 
doubt ; (2) A question inviting self-ex nation ; (8) A question 
difficult to answer ; (4) A question momentous in ‘meaning. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WARNINGS FROM GOD. 


1. Recipients of God’s Warnings : 


Righteous }perpons (Ezek. 3 : at 
Christian isciples (Luke =: 

His own people (Ezek. 8 : 
His enemies (Matt. 3 : 7; 
All men (Acts 20 : 20, 31; 


33 : 13). 
; Col. 2: 8, 18). 


ys 
iT 829 
Col. 1: 28h. 


2. Instruments of God’s Warnings : 


Angels (Acts 10 : 22; Matt. 2 : 19). 
Prophets (2 Kings 6 : 8-10; Jonah : i 2 
The Scriptures has 19; 11; 2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). 
Providences (1 oe? :11- B; Exod. %: 18, 19). 
Dreams (Matt. 2 : 12, 13, 22; 19). 
Visions (Job 4 : 18-17 ; en: 3: 5, 6). 

ters (2 Tim, @ 34,2; Tm, 1:: 13; 2:7). 


3. Subjects of God’s Warnings : 


Deception (Jer. 29: 8; Tg l. 6:7; Eph. 5:6). 
Hypocrisy (Luke 11 : 44; 12: 1). 

Evil t enahe Ot ut. tb: 9; 2 Pet. 3: ) 
Impenitence (Luke 13: 3, » 5; Reg 13: 40, 41). 
Forgetfulness of God (Deut. 6 : 12; 8: 11). 

Eternal woe (Proy. 29: 1; ; Mark 16 : 16 ; John 3: 36). 
Wrath of (Luke 12: ; Rom. 2: 4-6). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson follows closely on the narrative of last week’s 
lesson. Jesus is still at the table, with the twelve; Judas, 
also, being present. 

Having taught the lesson of humility by washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet, Jesus gave an intimation of his betrayal, at the 
hands of one of his disciples. Then he linked his disciples 
with himself, in their representative character as the preachers 
of his gospel: “Verily, verily I say unto you, He that re- 
ceiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me; and he that receiv- 
eth me receiveth him that sent me.” It is at this point that. 
our lesson begins. 

The place is an upper chamber in Jerusalem. The time is 
Thursday evening, April 6 (Nisan 14), A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


We have seen that the supper at which these things were 

said was in all probability the passover meal. John does not 

mention our Lord’s appointing the memorial of bread and 

wine, which had been sufficiently described by the earlier 

Gospels. Since his narrative runs right on in its own con- 

nection, as every readable narrative must do, and since our 

total information upon the matters involved is limited, we 

need not wonder to find some difficulty in assigning the several 
events and discourses to their relative position. The institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper seems pretty clearly to follow the 
departure of Judas (John 13 : 30) ; but it may be placed either 
between verses 30 and 31, or between verses 35 and 36, the 
difference being unimportant. Some think there must have 
been two warnings to Peter, that of Luke (22 : 31-38) coincid- 
ing with the one here given by John immediately after the 
bread and wine, and that of Matthew (26 : 31-35) and Mark 
(14: 27-31) coming later, while they were on the way to 
Gethsemane (so Clark’s Harmony) ; but the language of Mat- 
thew and Mark allows us to remove their accounts so as to 
coincide with John (so Robinson and Gardiner), and it is not 
probable that two separate warnings were given in so nearly 
the same terms on the same evening. We may therefore fol- 
low the order of John, and bring the other accounts to illus- 
trate his narrative. 

Verses 21, 22. Warning that one of the twelve will betray 
his Lord.— When Jesus had thus said: Namely, had said what 
followed the feet-washing (John 13: 12-20); this included 
already, in verse 18 f. and in verse 10f., an intimation that 
not all of the twelve were true disciples. Now, in further 
reflecting, he was troubled in the spirit, in his spirit, and, mak- 
ing the intimation more definite, he solemnly declared, one of 
you shall betray me, where one” is not “some one,” but the 
numeral. Matthew, Mark, and Luke have the same.—The 
disciples looked one on another : Matthew adds, “ being exceed- 
ing sorrowful,” as well they might be.—Doubting of whom he 
spake: Being at a loss to know. Matthew and Mark add that 
they began to ask him, one by one, “Is it I, Lord?” The 
eleven had no consciousness of any such purpose; but the 
Master’s solemn warning excited apprehension, and the form 
of their question in the Greek means, “ It is not I, Lord,— 
is it?” Just at this point Leonardo da Vinci, in his world- 
famous fresco, represents “The Last Supper.” Everybody 
has seen engravings of this. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that they did not sit at table, but reclined. 

Verses 23-26. John asks privately who it is.— Reclining in 
Jesus’ bosom: They lay obliquely across the couch, so that 
they could rest on the left elbow, and with the right hand 
could take food from the table. Thus the person in front 
might lean back his head on the other’s breast. This would, 
of course, be done only in the case of intimate friendship. So 





to see Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham (Luke 16 : 22), im- 
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plied the most intimate and endearing relation.—One of his 
disciples, whom Jesus loved: The evangelist modestly refrains 
from mentioning himself, but does not avoid mentioning that 
there was one whom the Saviour specially loved; and so in 
John 19 : 26; 20:2; 21:7, 20. Jesus had special friend- 
ships (comp. John 11 : 3, 5).—Simon Peter... saith unto him, 
Tell us who it is: This implies that he could easily ascertain, 
being near the Master, and specially beloved by him. Such 
is the reading of some of the earliest-and best documents; but 
copyists and students thought the idea needed to be expressed, 
and so the common text took the shape, “saith unto him that 
he should ask who it might be,” ete—He leaning back, as he 
was (without needing to make any general change of position), 
on Jesus’ breast: He was lying with his head in front of and 
near to the Master’s bosom, and now throws his head back on 
the Master’s breast, so as to look up'in his face, and speak in 
his ear.—He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and give it him: 
A part of the feast was a broth called “charoseth,” made of 
dates, figs, etc. “The sop” (Edersheim) was a little parcel 
containing flesh of the lamb, a piece of unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs, all wrapped together. This the host would dip 
in the charoseth, and hand to a guest. 'We must remember 
that they had no knives and forks. It is evident that Jesus 
told John of this sign in a low tone, which the others did not 
hear. But it may have been while he was preparing the sop 
that Judas, whose guilty conscience needed no special accuser, 
being perhaps-near Jesus on the other side, asked (Matt. 
26 : 25), It is not I, Lord, is it?} And he answers, “Thou 
hast said.” Thus John and Judas were informed in advance 
that the Saviour knew what Judas was going to do. 

Verses 27-30. Judas goes out to arrange for the betrayal.— 
And. after the sop, then entered Satan into him: Not for the first 
time. He had “already put into the heart of Judas to betray 
him” (John 13:2). The indication that Jesus knew his 
purpose of betrayal would have touched any but a determined 
traitor. When Peter had denied, and Jesus looked on him, 
he was melted into true repentance. But Judas, seeing that 
the Master understood him, was only hardened in his wicked 
purpose. The sop was the occasion of Satan’s taking further 
possession of him, but the cause. was his own feeling and de- 
termination.— That thou doest, do quickly ; The injured Master 
does not fear him; and for his own part, knowing what wrong 
and outrage he has to endure, would prefer to be done with it 
quickly (comp. Luke 12 :,50).—No man at the table knew for 
what intent he spake this unto him, except, of course, John him- 
self— Because Judas had the bag, or money-box, as in John 
12: 6.—Buy what things we have need of for the feast: Some 
have argued from this that the Paschal feast was. still future. 
But it cannot mean buy for a feast the following evening, 
since there would be no need of going out at night, and doing 
this “quickly,” with all the next day before him. It would 
be very easy for a host not satisfied with the fruits, or what 
not, on his table, to send out and buy more, and in a crowded 
city have it brought in ashort time. But could purchas€s be 
made on the first day of the passover,—a holy day? The 
Mishna, treatise “Sabbath” (23, 2), says that if the day before 
the passover be a sabbath, one may buy a lamb, even leaving 
his garment in pledge, and then settle after the feast. From 
this Edersheim and others fairly argue that if a purchase of 
something needed for the feast could be made even on the 
sabbath, much more on the first day of a feast when not a 
sabbath. Others of the ten understood the Master’s words to 
mean that Judas should give something to the poor. So, while 
subsisting themselves on gifts (comp. Luke 8 : 3), this little 
company were wont to themselves give from their scanty store 
to persons poorer still_— Went out straightway: He did not 
pause to reflect; Satan was in him. When tempted to a 
wicked action, and inclined to go with a rush, better stop and 
think.— And it was night: Which seems appropriate and sym- 
bolical. Thus the warning to Judas totally failed to restrain, 
and, that being the case, it necessarily aggravated. his guilt. 
How bitterly he must have remembered it next morning, in 
his remorse and despair! (Matt. 27; 3 f.) 

Verses 31-35. Jesus begins his farewell words.—Now is the 
Son of man glorified: The traitor is gone out for his Satanic 
purpose. The Saviour knows what it all means. The world 
will, in a few hours, think him. utterly dishonored, and his 
life-work a failure. But he sees all this’ to be the beginning 
of his glorification (comp. John 12 : 23).—Little children: As 
the traitor is withdrawn, and he must soon leave the rest, he 
speaks in endearing terms.—As I said unto the Jews (John 7 : 
33 f.; 8:21). Being about to leave them alone, he is anxious 
about their relations to each other. A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another: This can hardly mean 
simply the general duty of loving our fellow-men, for that’ was 
given in Leviticus 19 : 18, and was familiar to the Jews (Luke 
10 ; 27). The idea of some, that the new commandment was 
the Lord’s Supper, seems exceedingly far-fetched and. quite 
unsupported. Does it not mean the brotherly.love of Chris- 
tians to each other, as something over and above the love we 
owe to our neighbor in general? How else would the Sa- 
viour’s love to them become the ground of this love? (v. 34.) 
How else would their mutual love be a proof of their disci- 
pleship? (v. 35.) Compare 1 John 3; 16, “ Hereby know we 
love, because he laid down his life for us: and we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren.” his issomething more 





than the general love to mankind. Yet it ought not to sup- 


plant, but only to elevate, our love to all men; “in your love’ 


of the brethren [supply] love” to mankind (2 Peter 1:7). Itis 
common to say, in dolorous or in censorious strains, that Chris- 
tian love once existed, but has ceased. In fact, Christian love 
is to-day a widespread and blessed reality, binding together 
multitudes who are separated by nationality, race, social con- 
ditions, even by different religious convictions and organiza- 
tions. Oh for more of it, a thousand times more! 

Verses 36-38. Warning to Peter—He does not understand 
the statement of verse 33. The Saviour’s reply leaves it still 
obscure, but indicates a separation, and Peter’s impulsive 
affection takes fire at this.—Lord, why cannot I follow thee even 
now? Matthew and Mark relate, and it probably occurred in 
the course of the same conversation, that Jesus said, “ All ye 
shall be offended (caused to stumble) in me this night,” and 
that Peter vehemently declared himself an exception: “ If 
all shall be offended in thee, I [emphatic] will never be 
offended.” He was sure he loved the Master “more than 
these” other disciples did (John 21 : 15). . So here he says, I 
will lay down my life for thee: He was doubtless perfectly sin- 
cere and deeply in earnest. Neither sincerity nor earnestness 
will always keep one safe. He was self-confident, and in that 
lay the beginning of all his troubles, as the history will here- 
after show. He thought he was standing, and did not take 
heed lest he should fall. It seems strange that our Lord’s 
express warning that, before next morning’s dawn, he would 
actually deny him, and that thrice, did not restrain Peter. 
Ah! he was so intensely self-confident; he did not know his 
weakness, his need to watch and pray (Matt. 26:41). Nor 
was he altogether different from the other ten; for when he 
said, after this express warning, “ Even if I must die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee,” we are told “ Likewise also 
said all the disciples.’ And though the others did not deny 
him, they “all left him, and fled” (Matt. 26: 56) when 
he was apprehended, and, except John, were not heard of 
again till after his resurrection. The warning to Peter did 
not save him from falling, but the memory of it a few hours 
later deepened his penitence (Luke 22: 61 f.). And the very 
fact that it did not restrain him has helped to restrain many 
others. It is the most impressive of all the unnumbered illus- 
trations which the history of human infirmity gives of our 
golden text. The very prince of the apostles fell ; who shall 
neglect to take heed ? 





THE SIFTING PROCESS BEGUN. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In the account given us by another evangelist we are told 
that a deep-laid plan was gathering. its toils around the little 
company Jesus had chosen. Satan desired to “have” them, 
that he might “sift” them as wheat (Luke 22: 31-34). He 
does not claim that he will secure every one of the number, 
but he is going to test and know whether any one can be made 
to yield. The sifting process has now commenced, and the 
story before us is full of thrilling interest. Two disciples 
are specially under attack. - 

I. We need not linger long on the experience of Judas. 
Our Lord abruptly discloses his crime, and bids him be quick 
in it. One little touch of rhetoric claims attention: Judas 
went out, “and it was night.” 

1. It was night in Jerusalem. Only the pale shining of 
the passover moon lit the streets. The sieve was shaken, and 
the small soul of the money-lover dropped through out of 
honor into shame and gloom. 

' 2. It was night in his heart. For Satan, the prince of 
darkness, in person was ruling there. Over him swept a wave 
of the “outer darkness” like a cloud from the bottomless pit. 


-Suicide was just at hand. 


3. It was night in all the vast future. He was going “to 
his own place;” and that was “a land of darkness, as dark- 
ness itself” (Job 10: 22). We see at this vanishing moment 
that the man is lost while he is living, virtually in hell 
because the prince of hell isin his heart. And so we know 
that a soul can be damned even before it is dead. 

II. But we dismiss this theme as unwholesome, and leaving 
Judas’s warning to its own fate, we take up next the story of 
Simon Peter's warning. 

1. It was a warning given to this disciple by his best friend. 
It is not to be forgotten that Peter reckoned himself always 
as at the very front in his loyalty of attachment to his Lord. 
As John had been called “the beloved disciple,” so he has 
been named “the loving disciple.”’ He once went so far as 
to plead omniscience as a witness: “Thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.’ This man knew in his 
heart that Jesus Christ was to him the most faithful counselor, 
the most gentle and kind adviser, he had in the whole world. 
It seems to us impossible that he should disregard what such 
a friend said that day. But we have sorrowfully to own that 
we have been warned by Jesus in his Word and by his Spirit, 
and have forgotter it just like Simon. 

2.. _It was a warning couched in the tenderest terms. “Satan 
hath desired to have you,” said the Lord Jesus, “but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” He used the plural 
“you,” when he began; when he turns the sentence, he uses the 





singular “thee.” “As Peter was often the mouth of the disci- 
ples,” writes Matthew Henry, “so here he is made the ear.” 
And yet there is a special approach to him in this address, Let 
us think always of Christ interceding for us. History records 
for our warning that Lentulus the conspirator sealed the 
treacherous epistle which he sent to the Allobroges with a sig- 
net whereon was engraved the head of his grandfather,—a hero 
remarkable for his love of country and home. ‘“ How was it 
possible,” exclaimed Cicero in his arraignment, “that the 
sight of this venerable face did not prevent you at the des- 
perate moment when you were about to make it the instru- 
ment of crime!” Ah, this recollection of Jesus praying for 
us,—this would have loftier power to restrain us from wrong 
than any memory of ancestral pride 

3. It was a warning invited by Peter’s own conceit. He 
had just gone out of his way to make a quite superfluous 
boast of his strength. He wanted to set out at once for mar- 
tyrdom in Jesus’ behalf! If every one else should desert him, 
Simon was going to stay! Oh, how little a human soul knows 
its own folly! “Two leaks would drown any ship:” the great 
jurist Lord Coke said that. All of us have at least one of 
them in our souls. We ought to know that in each man there 
is one weak exposure. Schvol-boys are wont to read in their 
mythologies that when Achilles was by his mother dipped in 
the river Lethe in order to render him invulnerable, his heel 
alone, of the whole body, was left unsubmerged, for she held 
him by that as she plunged him under the current; and so 
when he departed to the siege of Troy, and fought, like the 
warrior he was, through the continued campaigns, the Greek 
minstrels sang that such a chieftain could never die; but one 
day a poisoned arrow hit him in the heel, his one weak point, 
and he fell to fight no more. 

4. It was a warning shown to be of terrible peril to Peter. 
The Egyptian priests are accustomed to assert that one single 
touch of the wing of a holy bird can charm a crocodile into 
torpor. It was not many days before this disciple discovered 
that not even the touch of his Lord’s generous warning could 
subdue the devilish reptile of his vanity that lay coiled in 
his heart. One taunt of a servant-girl made him curse and 
swear toa lie in denial. But he learned his lesson at last 
concerning the wiles of Satan who had “desired” him. It is 
Peter’s expression we so often quote ; he tells us of the Devil 
“as a roaring lion, ... seeking whom he may devour.” Why do 
we forget his counsels in the very moment when we are find- 
ing fault with him for failing to remember his Lord’s? 
Chrysostom once cried out before his hearers: “Oh, ye men 
that listen! God has given each of you two eyes because if 
ye lose one of them you have another; but God has given 
none more than one soul!” 

5. It was a warning accompanied by a helpful signal for 
this exposed disciple. We cannot attach too much impor- 
tance to this incident of the cock-crowing. All of the evan- 
gelists record it. In the subsequent account of the result, we 
know that Simon at last comprehended a lost advantage he 
might have derived from it. It is worth noticing as a remark- 
able fact, that only in a single instance does Jesus call this 
man by the new name he had himself given him; and that 
is when he suddenly makes the prediction that the man will 
falsify the meaning of it in the most critical hour of his life, 
and cease to be a rock at all (Luke 22: 34). This is as if 
Christ would say, “ Rock as thou art, thou shalt not prevail 
in resistance, thou shalt not stand; pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” Perhaps Cesar’s 
life might have been saved, if he had only read the letter 
which disclosed the amazing conspiracy, on his way to the 
Senate-house where he fell.. What shall we say to a man 
like Simon Peter, who hears that cock-crow twice above his 
head, and still goes on raging at the servants and soldiers! 
Providences are all around us giving waraings to us in a 
quite similar way. Sometimes one event, sometimes another ; 
sometimes a friend, or a stranger crosses our path to evil, and 
hedges it up; sometimes the inner monitions of conscience 
seem almost to sing out like a cry. There is a passage in the 
autobiography of Audubon, which helps for a possible illus- 
tration. He records: “A man who was once a pirate assured 
me that several times, while at certain wells dug in the burn- 
ing, shelly sands, the soft and melancholy notes of some doves 
awoke in his heart feelings which had long slumbered, melt- 
ing his heart to repentance; so deeply was he moved by 
them,—the only soothing sounds he had heard in all his 
career of horrors,—that through them he was induced to 
escape from the ship, abanden his turbulent companions, and 
return to a family deploring his absence; and he now lives 
in peace among his friends.” Thus God is ever striving to 
win back a soul, and save it from danger. 

6. It was a warning left to work out a distinct purpose of 
good. “When thou art converted, strengthen the brethren.” 
We feel sure that Peter afterwards recalled this admonition ; 
for the word here rendered “strengthen” is quite a new and 
unusual word; still, we find that Simon Peter employs it 
twice in his Epistles; and that, too; in intimate connection 
with sober admonitions concerning the temptations of Satan. 
This forces us to think that when he recalled the warning of 
his Lord, the very phraseology of the Master fastened itself 
in his mind with an exact reproduction of the scene. One 
thing is always true: it is sure to be known whether a man 
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has gained his power to strengthen others in the furnace of 
hot experience. Great temptations are a school for the high- 
est usefulness. John Bunyan’s pastor said of him, remem- 
bering the old tinker never had received much education: 
“He hath, through grace, taken these three heavenly degrees, 
to wit, union with Christ, the anointing of the Spirit, and the 
experience of the temptations of Satan, which do more fit 
any man for that mighty work of preaching the gospel than 
all the university learning and degrees that can be had.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He was troubled in the spirit,...and said,...one of you 
shall betray me (v. 21). There is no personal sorrow com- 
parable with that of being betrayed by one whom we have 
loved and trusted. Any other loss has its limitations, if not 
its compensations; but this is more than a total loss. To find 
that one on whose affection and fidelity we have rested with 
implicit confidence has proved untrue to himself and untrue 
to us; that he is not worthy of the love and the trust we have 
given him; that he was nut, in fact, at any time what he had 
so long seemed to be,—shakes, as it were, the very foundations 
of all confidence; and more than this, it gives to us a sense of 
a loss irreparable and final. It is a pledge that Jesus can 
sympathize with us in our uttermost trials, when we learn that 
even this trial of trials came into his personal experience. 

The disciples looked one on another, doubting of whom he spake 
(v. 22). Those who love and trust a common friend, and can- 
not have a doubt of him, may not be sure of each other. Espe- 
cially when he himself declares. that he knows one of his 
friends to be false, will doubts of one another come into the 
minds of those whose closest bond is that which attaches 
them, each and all, to him. This is one of the saddest results 
of treachery in any home circle, or business circle, or social 
circle generally. The element of doubt is introduced where 
before it was unknown. If treachery be here, who, then, can 
be trusted? He who is untrue to any one friend shakes the 
loving confidence of others in one another; so that those who 
had looked at one another with loving trust now look cne on 
another—doubting. 

When he had dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it to Judas 
(v. 26). The giving of a morsel directly from the dish was a 
proffer and pledge of friendship. In this act at this time 
Jesus indicated that his knowledge of the treachery of Judas 
had not changed his loving purposes toward the one whom 
he had called his friend. Judas might change, but Jesus was 
still the same. And herein is the spirit of the truest and 
noblest friendship. He who loves as a friend loves on unself- 
ishly and unfailingly, whether his love be returned or be 
slighted ; whether the one whom he thus loves be true or be 
false. The noblest friendship is not conditioned even on the 
fidelity of the one toward whom it goes out in nobleness and 
in fidelity. Treachery cannot change the friend who is true. 

He then having received the sop went out straightway (v. 30). 
No act or word of love can in itself moke or keep a friend. 
True friendship is no more a matter of purchase than it is of 
sale. A true friend will not be false for a price. A false 
friend will not be true for a price. Friendship is of charac- 
ter, not of compact or of condition. He who is a true friend 
will be true even when the one whom he loves is false and 
treacherous. He who is false will not be held to fidelity by 
any added proof of love and confidence on ihe part of him 
whom he betrays. Jesus and Judas represent the true friend 
and the false. According to our likeness to the one of these 
characters, or to the other, our friendships will show them- 
selves—God-ward and man-ward. - 

A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another. 
... By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another (vs. 34, 35). This is the only new com- 
mandment that Jesus did give to his disciples; and this is a 
new commandment. The command to love God supremely, 
and the command to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, were 
old commandments when Jesus came upon earth. T’his com- 
mandment is different from either of those. A person might 
keep both of those commandments, and fail of keeping this 
one; for this requires the loving of a disciple in Jesus—as a 
disciple of Jesus. Take, for example, our civil war as it was 
along the border states. Humanity wasone thing. Sympathy 
with a Union soldier, or with a Confederate soldier,—as such, 
was quite another thing. A man’s relation to the Federal 
cause, or to the Confederate cause, was indicated, and was 
judged, by his relative Jove for the soldiers of the two armies 
accordingly. So it is with reference to the cause of Christ. 
Apart from mere questions of human brotherhood, there is 
the test of fidelity to Christ himself, as indicated by even the 
cup of cold water to a Christian as a Christian. It is not 
enough to keep the ten commandments perfectly. The elev- 
enth commandment is in itself am obligation that must not 
be ignored. 

Peter saith, . . . I will lay down my life for thee. Jesus 
answereth, Wilt thou lay down thy life for me? (vs. 37, 38.) 
It is hardly best for us to spend much time over Peter’s 
mistaken view of his own fidelity; but rather for us to con- 
sider our danger in the direction of Peter's failure. Most 
of us think we are truer than we are. Most of us think we 





are more courageous than we should prove in a sudden emer- 
gency, when a choice was fairly before us. It behooves us to 
be alike modest and watchful, as we recognize the fact that 
we are liable to temptation, and that we are very weak at the 
best. Peter was a great deal truer than Judas. While our 
prayer should be that we fail not like either one of them, we 
may well pray also that, even though we stumble like Peter, 
we shall not be utterly cast down like Judas; even if we are 
weak enough to deny Christ in an emergency, let us not be 
false enough to betray him in the crisis hour of our existence. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, ‘D.D. 


Many classes wil! fritter away the time on this lesson debat- 
ing whether Judas could have repented, after what Jesus said 
of him in verse 21. Of course, this brings up the whole ques- 
tion of divine foreknowledge and human free agency. All 
discussion on this topic is futile. Fascinating it may be, but 
it is always unprofitable, for it lies infinitely beyond our 
powers of apprehension. One thing we know: we are never 
forced to do wrong. Nor was Judas obliged to deny and be- 
tray his Master. Stick to this fact, and cut off useless argu- 
mentation at the start. 

The title of the lesson is, “ Warning to Judas and Peter.” 
How was Judas warned? In exactly the same way in which 
Peter was. Jesus told him plainly the path he was treading, 
and the end to which it would bring him. If this was not a 
warning, then nothing can be a warning. When the physi- 
cian says to the inebriate, “ You will. have delirium before 
long,” is not that the most solemn kind of a warning? No 
less emphatic was the warning given to the great apostle. His 
denial was plainly foretold. But if you read Matthew 26: 
31, you will see that Jesus warned all his disciples in the same 
way: “All ye shall be offended because of me this night.” 
If ever there was a company of men rushing into danger with 
eyes wide open, it was this very company of men in the 
upper chamber. 

The lesson text does not give the fulfillment of the Saviour’s 
warnings; but the teacher will have to deal with that also, to 
make the lesson complete. Show, briefly, how Judas went 
his way, Peter his, and the apostles all went theirs. Judas 
betrayed, Peter denied, the others forsook him, and fied. 
Before morning, there was not a man left to stand up for the 
Master. But all this moral disaster did not spring up with 
any of them in a night. Judas had, for a long time, been 
laying the foundation for just such action. He was covetous, 
and gratified his greed by theft. This greed grew upon him, 
as all sins ever tend to grow, until he conceived the idea of 
making money out of his Master. Peter, in his presumptu- 
ous self-confidence, paved the way for his bitter fall. For 
pride ever goeth before a fall, and a haughty spirit before 
destruction. And all the apostles, by their self-seeking, were 
preparing the way for an abandonment of Christ, as soon as 
discipleship meant hardship. The betrayal, the denial, the 
abandonment, were not the fruits of an hour. Their roots lay 
back in the inner lives of the apostles. In the same way, the 
great defalcation, the plunge into lust, the ghastly murder, 
are not the results of yesterday's life. A long preparation 
had been going on underground, and these are only the con- 
summate result of much that went before. Greed, lust, anger, 
hatred, have been secretly cherished as guests in the soul 
before they gained such complete mastery over the man. So 
true is this, that we even believe that much heterodoxy in the 
pulpit is the result of pride seeking for notoriety. Sermons 
that bring the preacher to the stake are much more likely to 
be genuine than those that bring him into the Monday papers. 
Scholars should be taught that small sins lead to great ones, 
and secret faults lead to presumptuous sins. Achan and David 
first saw, then coveted, then took. Therefore, “take us the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines: for ow: vines have 
tender grapes” (Cant. 2: 15). 

Having thus warned the scholars against little sins, let the 
teacher pass on to consider the way in which Judas and Peter 
used the Master’s kind warnings. Judas utterly disregarded 
the Saviour’s words. He merely hardened his heart, and 
pushed ahead. That his subsequent grief was no godly sor- 
row, is apparent from the way in which he ended his lite. 
His sorrow had nothing godly about it, but was only akin to 
remorse. Godly sorrow leads to a repentance not to be 
repented of; remorse leads to ruin. With Peter the warn- 
ing worked differently. ‘True, it did not save him from sin. 
but when, after his denial, he came to himself, he “ remem- 
bered” what Jesus had told him. As a result, he went out 
and wept bitterly. That his tears were tears of true repent- 
ance, the whole of his future life testifies. When convicted 
of guilt, he turned upward. Judas, when convicted of guilt, 
turned downward. Mark, it was not that the guilt of the one 
was less heinous than that of the other. No man is irretriev- 
ably lost because he is a great sinner. Nor can any man be 
saved because his guilt is not very great. The chiefest of 
sinners can be saved if--. The smalest of sinners will 
be lost unless—-. The sin of David seems at least as great 
as that of Saul when he sought for the witch at Endor. But 
David truly repented, and turned God-ward, while Saul held 
on his evil way, and perished. No man, even though he has 





neglected past warnings, need despair ; for if neglect of warn- 
ing barred all access to heaven, who would be saved? Have 
we not all done this at some time or other in our lives? The 
question is not, Have you heeded pust warnings? but, Are 
you ready now to heed the present warning, and repent of © 
your sins, and turn to Jesus? Then, though the sins of any 
man be blood-red, they shall be made as white as snow. 

Jesus meant his warnings in kindness, and not in wrath. 
So, too, all the solemn warnings of the Word of God, concern- 
ing the wrath to comeyare kindly, and not malicious. It was 
Satan’s masterpiece of craft when he succeeded in making 
Eve believe that God’s warning was not well meant. This 
deceit he has kept up from that day to this. This is why 
men rage and revile the Bible, because of its solemn warnings. 
This is why infidels cry out that there is no hell, and resent 
furiously any warning to escape from the wrath to come. 
Satan has deceived them too, so that what was meant in kind- 
ness and love they are moved to revile and scornfully reject. 
Love shines through warnings as well as through invitations; 
and a warning is a barrier in the way of darkness, while an 
invitation is an open gateway into light and peace. The 
teacher who withholds the warning withholds half of God’s 
message to the sinner. Is he not responsible for this act? 
And the scholar who despises the warning and neglects the 
invitation,—what shall be said of him at the last day ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you used a diagram of the table in the upper room, in 
last week’s lesson, the same will be of use in all the remaining 
lessons of the quarter. Review, and question what feast was 
ptepared. Where? Who were the guests? What did Jesus 
do? What lesson did he teach ? 

At the Tabie-——The company all reclined on the cushions 
around the table in the upper room, and ate of the passover 
supper. It was the last meal Jesus could quietly eat with his 
disciples. He had much to say, and while they were eating 
he talked with them. They did not fully understand all the 
sorrow that Jesus felt; they did not know all the strange 
things to be done that very night, nor why it was that Jesus 
should be so troubled in spirit. Was it for himself, because 
he saw the suffering before him? He was grieved in his 
soul, because he knew that before the morning light two of 
those disciples would have been guilty of sins which should 
always be remembered wherever their names should be known. 
Suddenly Jesus spoke a few words, which startled and sur- 
prised them all. 

One of You Shall Betray Me.—What is it to betray? Do 
you wonder that when they heard this the disciples were sor- 
rowful? They looked from one to another, wondering who 
in that little company could be so false and wicked as to help 
to destroy their Lord and Master. Before that time Jesus 
had said more than once that the Son of man should be be- 
trayed. Sometimes he had told them “the Son of man must 
be delivered into the hands of sinful men ;” but now he plainly 
told them that he was to be betrayed by one of his own chosen 
ones,—one of those who had been with him so long, and whom 
he had loved so truly. It was one of those in that upper room 
at that solemn feast ; for he said, “ The hand of him that be- 
trayeth me is with me on the table.” What dreadful words 
those were! What a wicked heart belonged to one of the 
men at that table, and eating with his loving Lord None 
could know so well as Jesus the sin and wretchedness of such 
a soul, or what it meant when he said “it had been good for 
that man if he had not been born.” 

Is It I?—The disciples wondered, and whisp-red to each 
other, Who can it be? Then, one by one, they began to say 
to Jesus, “ Lord, is it 17” Who was nearest to Jesus at 
the table? Peter, who was probably opposite, beckoned to 
John to ask Jesus whom he meant when he said that one of 
them should betray him. John turned his head, leaning yet 
nearer to Jesus, and, looking in his face, softly asked, “Lord, 
who is it?” Jesus, in a low tone, replied, “He... to whom 
I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it.” The bread, some- 
thing like our crackers, was not eaten as we eat bread, with 
butter, but was dipped in a sauce or gravy made of the juice 
of the roasted meat and bitter herbs, and sometimes fruits. 
Often at a feast it was a mark of honor or of friendship for the 
chief of the feast to hand such a choice bit to a guest. 

The False Disciple—When the rest of the disciples asked, 
“Ts it I?” even Judas asked the same question, and yet, days 
before this, he had planned all that he intended to do. When 
Jesus washed Judas’s feet, and said, ‘ Ye are clean,/but not all,” 
did not Judas know that Jesus saw his black, wicked heart? 
He had deceived so Jong that even to the last he was acting a 
lie, staying among Jesus’ friends, counted as a disciple, and 
yet an enemy, only waiting to give his Master into the hands 
of murderers. To deceive the other disciples, Judas also 
asked, “Is it I?” and none but himself heard Jesus’ low 
answer, “Thou hast said.” Then Jesus dipped the bread in 
the gravy, and, as if he had been his friend, he handed it to 
Judas. Even then, if Judas had owned his sin and asked for 
pardon, would Jesus have forgiven Find what Jesus said to 
the thief at his side the next day. It was : last appeal to 
Judas, a last reminder of all the love and care of the mouths 
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and years passed by. Judas had long known, and might have 
loved sincerely, the one he was helping to destroy. Jesus 
knew all the thoughts and plans of the traitor. He knew the 
very time, long before, when Judas began to have secret 
thoughts of envy, desires to do wrong, to be untruthful, un- 
just, to covet the money belonging to all the disciples, for he 
took care of it all, and the good and gentle John knew him 
at last, and said he was a thief. At what feast was Judas 
angry when Jesus reproved him for what he said about the 
ointment and the poor? From that time, Judas arranged to 
help the priests to get his Master, and made a bargain with 
them to take their money in pay for his plan and help to be- 
tray him. Jesus said to him, after he took the sop, “That 
thou doest, do quickly.” 

It was Night—Judas went out in the darkness. The others 
did not know why. They thought, perhaps, to buy some- 
thing needed, or to give of their scanty store something to the 
poor. The love of money, to have and to hold, made Judas 
a traitor, not the love of having that he might wisely spend 
for his Master’s good, or to make it a blessing used in his 
name, but to hoard as his own; and for a handful of silver, 
he went out in the night to do as he had promised. 

Jesus’ Words.—After Judas had gone out, Jesus talked of 
love,—of his love to them, and how they should love each 
other. He said, “ Now is the Son of man glorified,” and told 
them he was going away; but this they did not understand. 

The Boasting Disciple—Peter interrupted Jesus in his talk 
to ask, “ Whither goest thou?” Jesus only answered, 
“Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now.” Have you ever 
seen a child who, when forbidden anything, would ask, Why? 
Why not? Sowith Peter. “Why cannot I follow thee?” “I 
am ready to go, ... bothrinto prison, and to death.” “TI will lay 
down my life for thy sake.” Peter never forgot the question 
Jesus asked him, “Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake?” 
Mistaken boaster! Ready to die for his Master, he thought, 
and yet, that very night, afraid to own that he knew him! 
What pity in Jesus’ voice as he told him that before the first 
sound of the coming morning,—before he heard the cock 
crow,—he would have denied him three times! Three times 
he said he did not know him, that he had nothing to do with 
him; for so Peter denied the Master whom Judas betrayed, 
and from whom all the disciples fled away. Was Peter ever 
sorry for his sin? Was Judas sorry? Explain the sorrow 
and despair of Judas, the sorrow and true repentance of 
Peter. Do you hate Judas? Do you blame Peter? Remem- 
ber the golden text. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MI88 ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What Scripture did Jesus quote in the conversation con- 
cerning his act of feet-washing? (v. 18.) Why did he fore- 
tell his betrayal? (v. 19.) Why was it important that thesq, 
disciples be thoroughly convinced and fully armed with 
proofs of his Messiahship? (v. 20.) When did the disciples 
receive the first intimation that he who would betray Jesus 
was of their number? (v. 21.) How did they receive the 
news? (vy. 22.) Why did they not immediately ask what 
they wished to know? Who was chosen spokesman, and why 
was he chosen? (vs. 23-25.) Why did Peter remain silent? 
By what method did Jesus answer the question? (v. 26.) 
Why did he not tell his name? Was this sign given only to 
John, or to all the disciples? What was its usual significance? 
What does it teach us concerning the spirit which we should 
manifest toward our enemies? What other sign was given? 
(Matt. 26: 23; etc.) How do you reconcile the accounts? 

What charge was spoken for Judas only? (vs. 27-30.) Why 
did he desire despatch? In what sense did Satan enter 
into Judas after the sop? How did Jesus view the events 
consequent upon Judas’s departure? (vs. 31, 32.) Did he 
refer to the same or to different events in these two verses? 
How did he address the eleven in announcing his immediate 
death? (v. 33.) How often did he use this title? When had 
he announced the same to the Jews? (John 7: 33, 34; 8: 21.) 
How is the world to know the disciples of Jesus? (vs. 34, 35.) 
When was a similar command given? (Lev. 19: 18.) What 
did the law allow in the matter of avenging a wrong? -(Lev. 
24: 19-22.) How do you reconcile the two texts? Why did 
Jesus call his command a new one? How long, and to what 
extent, will that love endure injustice? (1 Cor. 13: 4-7.) To 
what extent did Jesus endure the same? Did Jesus, on this 
occasion, disclose to Peter his manner of death, or his future 
place of abode? (v. 36.) How does qur own conception of 
our loyalty to Christ often compare with his knowledge of 
the same? (vs. 37, 38.) What prayer should this thought 
suggest ? * 


( 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How did Jesus announce his be- 
trayal? 2. Why was this announcement needful for the dis- 
ciples’ faith? 3. What words show Jesus’ emotion? 4. How 
did the disciples show their feeling? 5. How did John find 
out who would be the traitor? 6. Why were not the disciples 
suspicious of Judas? 7. What was Jesus’ intent in his com- 
mand to Judas? 8. Explain how it was that the others did 
not understand these words. 9. What did some think that 





Jesus wanted Judas todo? 10. Set forth the fitness of the 
words, “ And it was night.” 11. Explain how people could 
recline at table, and eat and converse. 12. What decisive 
moment was that when Jesus left the room? 13. Explain 
the force of “ Now,” spoken when Judas had left. 14. Define 
“glory” and “glorify.” 15. What glory did Jesus have on 
earth? 16. How did Jesus glorify God? 17. What glory 
did Jesus have after leaving the earth? 18. How may we 
glorify the Father and the Son? 19. What does Jesus call 
the disciples? 20. Repeat the new commandment. 21. What 
special newness had this commandment? 22. What reason 
does Jesus give for keeping it? 23. What will our love show 
us to be? 24. What thought had Peter in asking “Whither 
goest thou?” 25. How did Peter follow Jesus at the last? 
26. What contrast does Jesus point out in the last verse? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. How did Jesus show his love 
for us? 2. What new commandment did Jesus give? 3. 
Whom shall we imitate, if we love one another? 4. How 
will all:men know that we are Christ’s disciples? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





RKE HEED 


HERE IS 
IN 


RANGER 
EPARTURE FROM CHRIST. 








HE WENT OUT 


mt oF CHRIST 


FROM THE IFE 
PEACE 
BAND OF DISCIPLES 
INTO THE DARKNESS. 


WHY ? (Rom. 1:21; John 11: 9, 10.) 





Note.—After showing from what Judas de- 
parted,—the light of Christ, the life of Christ, the 
peace of Christ, and the band of disciples,—try to 
impress that any one who departs from these goes 
into darkness; and it is the outer darkness, the 
night of despair. Erase all but ‘ He went out,” 
“Tnto the darkness,” and “ Why?” Let the texts 
be read aloud by the school. 








BOAST NOT OF YOUR STRENGTH. 
YOU HAVE NONE 


AWAY FROM 
CHRIST cate. 26 : 70, 72, 70. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Regard in time the warning.” 

“ Why will ye your Lord deny?” 

* At the great supper of the Lamb.” 
“Lord, at thy table I behold.” 

“© Bvead to pilgrims given!” 

“ Fix your eyes upon Jesus.” 

“Thy love, by man so sorely tried.” 
“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Alas! what hourly danger.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Was TROUBLED IN Spreit.’”—Beneath the surface there 
here lies a hint at that fear which the ancient prophets felt 
on seeing a vision, receiving a startling revelation, or being 
called upon to “testify” to some pain-giving truth. Thus 
Zacharias was “troubled” when he saw the angel in the 
temple. Thus, too, in modern phrase, the Oriental prophets, 
false and true, are “troubled” in mind, so as to be thought 
overpowered by divine inspiration ; just as were the ancient 
Pythia and the Sibyl. Accordingly, in Eastern countries, an 
insane person is generally regarded with peculiar reverence, 
as having a mind “troubled” by inspiration. The statement 
thatJ esus “was troubled in the spirit, and testified,” comes 
very near the Oriental formula that expresses the burden 
which oppresses the prophetic soul and presses forth its testi- 
mony. Thus’ Daniel’s “thoughts” greatly “troubled” him 
(Dan. 7: 28); as did the “visions” of his “head” (Dan. 7 : 15). 
The “trouble” likewise affected others than the prophet, 
though in a somewhat different way. Thus Herod was “trou- 
bled” at the inquiry of the magi; the disciples were “trou- 
bled” when they saw Jesus walking on the water, and thought 
him to be an apparition; the eleven were “troubled” when 
Jesus appeared-after his resurrection (Luke 24: 37, 38), and 
was thought by them to be a spirit. In our passage the 
Syriac version makes a slight advance on the Greek in this 
Oriental view. It represents Jesus as “groaning” or “ sigh- 
ing” in spirit; and by assimilating its rendering to that of 
John 11; 33, 38, where the circumstances and the Greek 


expressions are both different, it shows that in both passages 
there is recognized the coming of a special inspiration upon 
the prophet Jesus. 

“AT THE TABLE REcLINING.”—These words, expressed by 
a single word in the Greek, picture the (or, at least, a) special , 
mode of taking meals then in use in Palestine. The common 
modes now in use have been often referred to in this column, 
and need not be re-described. The language used by John 
points plainly to the Greek and Roman triclinium, or triple- 
couch table. This consisted of three low tables, two of them 
placed at the ends of a third, at right angles with it, and 
parallel to each other, forming three sides of a rectangle. 
Alongside of these tables were placed the couches on which 
the guests reclined, three or four guests to the couch. Their 
feet were outward, and their heads toward the table. Reclin- 
ing on his side, his head supported by his elbow, a guest 
would, by leaning back, be literally reclining “in the bosom” 
of his neighbor. This appears to be what is meant by the 
phrase “in Abraham’s bosom,” when spoken of those who 
“eat bread in the kingdom of God,” in the choicest place in 
the Jewish paradise. The place “in the bosom” of the mas- 
ter of the feast was that of highest honor or favor, like the 
right-hand place with us. It is not to be supposed that the 
triclinium was the only arrangement for meal-taking in vogue 
among the Greeks and Romans. Indeed, it was apparently 
not native with them, but borrowed from the Persians. It is 
the mode oftenest described by the Romans in the classics, 
and yet almost never to be seen in the sculptures. Paintings 
from Pompeii show a modified form of it, in which the three 
couches are about a single table, on three sides of it. The 
sculptures oftener show a meal with a single, rather high, 
couch for each guest, with a small table near it—or even 
under it—to hold the dishes. But the triclinium is the only 
known meal-arrangement of those times which would allow 
the reclining in one’s bosom, or give opportunity for those 
“lookings one on another” and “beckonings” (or, noddings), 
which form so large and characteristic a share of Oriental 
conversation. The Orientals, however, have not a monopoly 
of such expressions as “ reclining in one’s bosom.” Both that 
phrase, and the designation of the grades of the places of the 
guests, were common to the Greeks and Romans. Thus 
Eustathius, in his comment on the Iliad: “In the symposia 
the best recline (or, sit) at the top.” Pliny the younger, in 
one of his Epistles: “ Nerva was supping with a few, next to 
Veiientus, and also was reclining in his bosom.” And the 
oft-cited Petronius, whose description of a gluttonous meal is 
the most graphic we have, says: “I did not blush to ask the 
same of him who reclined above me.’ The place of honor 
was the bosom of the host ; and “the top,” and “ above” and 
“below,” were regular table terms. The order of the guests 
at this last supper of Jesus we do not know, farther than the 
fact that John had the most favored place. Our comnienta- 
tors have been divided in the guess-work which assigns the 
second place to either Peter or Judas. 

“For Wuom I SHart Dip tue Sop.”—Literally, “the 
morsel.” No incident of Oriental meals is more celebrated in 
Western narrative than the giving of the morsel, or sop, to a 
table-neighbor, as a mark of favor. ‘It is said that the Shah 
of Persia, when in London some years ago, could not break 
himself entirely of the habit, but insisted on passing some 
morsels to the fine ladies near him, to the danger of their fine 
dresses ; giving rise to the witticism which described the sav- 
ing for the cat of the morsels left after the meal, by the 
French sentence, Nous allons les garder pour le chat,—‘ We 
are going to save them for the Shah” (cat). But scarcely a 
traveler, and certainly no resident, in the East, can escape this 
Oriental courtesy at meals. Since the dishes are generally 
either stews or cooked almost to pieces, the fingers can easily 
teat off a morsel. This is dipped in the sauce, thus becoming 
the sop, and is thrust directly into the favored one’s mouth. 
If the mouthful is large, the sauce or gravy is apt to run 
down the receiver’s beard. The present writer has often re- 
ceived the sop at an Oriental meal, and cannot say that, con- 
sidering the other customs, there is anything uncleanly or 
repulsive in it. A common mode, however, both of helping 
one’s self and giving the sop to one’s neighbor, is to take two 
pieces of bread, and take up the morsel between them, the 
pieces of bread serving as spoon, or knife and fork. The sop 
must, according to all Oriental rules, be considered as a mark 
of favor; and in Jesus’ giving it to Judas, we must, unless 
we look farther below the surface than we have any light, 
see only love and good-will. The giving of the sop, or mor- 
sel, seems to be an old Greek custom, as well as an Oriental 
one; but the citations to sustain that position may be seen 
collected in Wetstein’s Greek Testament. They are too 
numerous and voluminous to repeat here. The custom goes 
back to the time of Socrates, if not to that of Homer. 

“Tuat He SHoutp Give SoMETHING TO THE Poor.”— 
Here we touch upon the Jewish custom of “sending portions 
one to another,” and of making the poor recipients of at least 
a symbolic portion of their festivities. It differs from the 
usual Oriental custom in this: while a meal is in progress, at 
least in camp, or among the dwellers in tents, all strangers 
have a prescriptive right to partake, and every guest is, theo- 
retically, welcome; but after the meal is over, the demands of 
hospitality are, for the time, ended, 
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A CRITICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
RELIGION AND HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


Through the Robertson Smith case, in Scotland, thg 
‘Old Testament problems in their modern critical aspects 
became burning questions in American theological cir- 
‘cles also. Although Professor Smith’s representations of 
the status of affairs, in his lectures on “The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church,” were comparatively con- 
servative, and were even cautiously written as compared 
with the utterances of the more advanced critics on the 
Continent, it was nevertheless apparent also, from his 
position, that the origin, character, and development of 
the religion of Israel under the old dispensation are, 
according to these critical views, radically different from 
what has been the traditional belief of both Jews and 
Christians. What a more determined consistency would 
do with the same premises and the same methods, Eng- 
lish readers could learn in part from the sketch of Israel’s 
religion, furnished by Wellhausen, the protagonist of 
this school in Germany, for the thirteenth volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. What Wellhausen’s article 
of thirty-six pages there gave in mere outlines, Stade has 
here, in the book before us, given at full length. A 
unique importance is given to this volume in the fact 
that it is the only work in existence in which the actual 
results of the positions taken by the more advanced Old 
Testament critics are applied to the whole history of 
Israel’s religious development ; itis the sum total of their 
analysis of the Old Testament books, and the reconstruc- 
tion of Old Testament history on the basis of this analy- 
sis. As such, and because it represents, in the main, the 
views of many of the leading Hebraists in Germany, 
Holland, and elsewhere, and is the best expression in a 
full and systematic form of one of the most radical schools 
of thought that ever appeared in the history of theology, 
it is entitled to a hearing. 

The traditional views of the Jewish synagogue and of 
the Christian church have been that the Pentateuch 
stands historically at the head of the Old Testament 
books; that the Levitical law stands at the head of the 
Old Testament religious development ; and that the rela- 
tion of the people to this law is the central and controll- 
ing factor of Israel’s religious development. These views 
the modern school condemns entirely. Over against 


* Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Dr. Bernhard Stade, Professor 
an der Universitit Giessen. Mit Ilustrationen und Karten. Berlin: 
G. Grote. 1881-86. 4 parts. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 624, . 
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them, it sets up as its central thesis, that the law as such, 
the whole Levitical system, does not stand at the begin- 
ning of this historical process as its fountain-head and 
source, but at the end, as the outcome of centuries of 
religious and political growth. With this revolutionary 
proposition the advanced school stands and falls, and all 
other phases of the problem have their importance in 
their relation to this central thought. 

The methods adopted to reach such a startling position 
are as peculiar as they are characteristic. That scarcely 
a single one of our Old Testament books is the product 
of one author, or has come down to us in an unimpaired 
shape, is assumed as beyond question by this school, 
The right of an analysis of the biblical books is virtually 
regarded as an axiom and an accepted tradition. Espe- 
cially is this privilege applied with vigor and rigor to the 
Pentateuch. The oldest portions of the Pentateuch are 
claimed to be those in which the word “Jehovah” is 
used for “God,” and which embrace, beginning with 
Genesis 2: 4b., the greater portion of the narratives con- 
cerning the patriarchs, the exodus, and later events. It 
is represented to be a purely historical document, without 
any legal features, and was written some time after the 
days of Solomon. It represents the religion of that 
period, which shows simply that Jehovah was worshiped 
as a God of power, and the peculiar God of Israel; that 
the people were willing to acknowledge Malcom as the 
god of the Ammonites, and Kamosh. as the god of the 
Moabites, to be as truly divine beings for these people as 
Jehovah was for Israel. Up to the eighth century before 
Christ, Israel worshiped Jehovah only as a national God, 
without any ethical attributes such as goodness, justice, 
righteousness, etc. ; they appealed to him only as a God 
of power. This state of religion is reflected in the Jeho- 
vistic document marked “ J,” now incorporated in the 
Pentateuch. With it is united a document called the 
Elohistic, marked “E” (sometimes Second Elohistic), rep- 
resenting about asimilar state of religion. A deep-going 
change was effected through the work of the prophets of 
the eighth century. They first began to proclaim Jeho- 
vah as the sole and only God, and established an ethical 
monotheism, by attributing to him higher moral quali- 
ties. It was owing to their endeavors that the nation of 
Israel began gradually to become a congregation of Jeho- 
vah-worshipers, and the first-fruits of their activity was 
the legal portion of Deuteronomy, marked “ D,” which is 
the book found under Josiah in the temple. This was the 
first law ever given Israel, and proved to be the turning- 
point in their history. It represents the stage of religious 
growth down to the days of the Captivity. During this 
latter period, the whole complex of the Levitical system 
was developed at Babylon by the priests, and was intro- 
duced by Ezra into the new congregation. ~ This last 
ingredient of the Pentateuch, embracing the closing 
chapters of Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, the opening 
chapters of Numbers, a little out of Genesis,—in short, 
the whole of what is specifically called Mosaism, in the 
religioussense of the word,—was incorporated in a docu- 
ment now marked “ Q” by tife critics, and united by Ezra 
or his friends with the earlier religious books of the law; 
so that the whole Levitical system of Israel’s worship,— 
the ideas of sin and atonement, sacrifice and high-priest, 
pardon and grace,—was all a production of the exile, 
which before that time had found no place in Israel’s 
faith and worship. The analysis of the Pentateuch is, 
then, the following: J+E+D+Q, and these cover a 
period of several hundred years. 

But how make this picture agree with the actual state- 
ments of the other books of the Bible? This would be 
impossible if these books were allowed to stand as they 
are; but they are compelled to fit into the Procrustean 
bed of this system. By an analysis that is as shrewd as 
it is reckless and arbitrary, all the elements in Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, and other books, that permit a 
religious status different from that accepted by Stade and 
his confreres, are simply eliminated. All these books are 
claimed to have been revised and rewritten by an editor 
representing the views entertained by the author of 
Deuteronomy, who has afterwards put a Deuteronomic 
face on the whole earlier history of Israel. 

The result of this analysis is remarkable. By a mere 
dogmatic assertion, Stade claims that before the days of 
kings, we have no reliable records of Israel’s religion. 
What the different documents of the Pentateuch bring 
are only reminiscences and recollections worked up in 
the shape of genealogical history. According to his view, 
the persons in Genesis and other books—such as Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the patriarchs, and others— 
are not actually historical persons, but they and their 
deeds are only garbs in which the folk-lore of Israel was 
clothed. Israel, as a nation, was not organized until 
/ after the conquest of the land west of the Jordan ; their 





tribal seats and original homes were in the country east 
of the Jordan. It may be possible that a few clans or 
families of Hebrews did live at one time in Egypt, but 
the whole story of the exodus is a magnified myth. 
Moses may have led a few from Egypt, and, while at 
Sinai, borrowed the primitive worship of Jehovah from 
the Kenites, and made it the religion of these Jews re- 
turning to the East Jordan country. This is the sole 
importance of Moses; he was in no sense a lawgiver. 
In the East Jordan country, the Hebrews lived a nomadic 
life ; gradually they were crowded across the river; there 
they assumed the culture of the Canaanites, were amal- 
gamated with them, and assumed the ascendency, having 
a primitive state of religion, as stated. 

Naturally, this cannot be the place critically to exam- 
ine the views of Stade and his school; in fact, their 
arbitrary method and their defiant attitude toward the 
biblical records would seem to make this unnecessary. 
A fact that puts this and similar works, such as those of 
Kuenen, outside of the pale of true and reverent biblical 
literature is, that the whole system, from alpha to omega, 
is naturalistic in spirit and method. This is especially 
true of the portion treating of the origin and early devel- 
opment of Israel’s history. It leaves no room for a spe- 
cial divine agency in Israel’s history or religion. It thus 
stands self-condemned. It is a representation as false as 
it is revolutionary. Practically, it is for the Olid Testa- 
ment what Baur’s school was for the New, and it is likely 
to end as the latter has ended. 





An excellent piece of criticism is George Eliot and her 
Heroines, by Mrs, Abba Goold Woolson, the literary 
lecturer. No stronger and more just analysis of George 
Eliot has elsewhere appeared. Mrs. Woolson’s criticism 
is thorough and searching ; it goes beyond mere exposi- 
tion or commendation ; and it justly recognizes the ethi- 
cal and philosophical and religious defects in the works 
of the great writer. George Eliot’s name will doubtless 
never rank with those of the greatest novelists, such as 
Scott or Hawthorne; in some respects she is inferior to 
Charlotte Bronte. Artand ethics occupy different planes ; 
but when ethics is superadded to art, as in Hawthorne’s 
books, the result is of lasting value. George Eliot wrote 
for humanity, as bounded by this life’s confines, as un- 
cheered by immortality, and as unaided by God. All 
her art, her memories of childhood’s faith, and her un- 
surpassed descriptive powers, were dominated by “a 
spirit of sad acquiescence, of submission to inevitable 
evil, and of despairing devotion to right. Gloom and 
hopelessness were the only possible outcome of such a 
nature, strengthened by such a creed.” Not thus have 
the masters of literature—a Dante, Milton, Goethe, Hugo, 
Hawthorne—vwritten ; for they have had faith that “life 
is love, and love is eternity.” (12mo, cloth, pp. ix, 177. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The qualities most needed for the study of political 
and social science are an alertness of mind, a logical fac- 
ulty, and an ability to collect and discriminate facts 
and figures. Any one who possesses these qualities, and 
has mastered a few terms and definitions, is really able to 
discuss political economy with intelligence ; for it is idle 
to claim that it is a science in any fixed or strict sense. 
Alertness, interest, and a broad view, are the things which 
Mr. R. R. Bowker seeks to promote in his handy volume, 
Economics for the People, which consists of thirty brief, 
readable, and familiar chapters, on wealth, work, wages, 
value, price, money, banking, land, rent, capital, competi- 
tion, and kindred themes. The book is special!y fitted for 
use in reading-clubs, or by private students, but might also 
be employed in schools as a text-book. Tts leanings are 
clearly toward free trade, but it cannot be charged with 
unfairness or suppression, The author, in his desire to 
be bright and readable, is somewhat careless, as in such 
expressions as “to lay abed” (p. 14). In more important 
respects, too, he sometimes fails; the definitions of wealth 
on page 21 are neither clear nor tenable. But the work 
as a whole is worth reading. (16mo, cloth, pp. 279. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


No subject needs more considerate treatment than the 
practical phases of the temperance question; yet it is, 
perhaps, not to be wondered at, that temperance stories 
are often more immoderate and emotional than wise and 
helpful. Ralph Weston’s Secret is another one of those 
unfortunate stories which are too violent to be impressive. 
Griffin Aliey Folk, by Ernest Gilmore, shows somewhat 
truer dramatic instinct, but does not escape the fault of 
unnaturalness. (Ralph Weston’s Secret. 16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 247. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price, $1.00.—Griffin Alley Folk. 16mo, 
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illustrated, pp. 256. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Price, $1.00.) 


It is unusual to find in any children’s story such prac- 
tical ethics as are taught in Alice Withrow, by Lucy Ran- 
dolph Fleming. The volume endeavors to enforce the 
lesson that duty as well as charity begins at home, and it 
may serve as an antidote for the unpractical ideals and 
the unnatural types of character produced in so many of 
our children’s books. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 241. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_—.————— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ....cssseeseceeeeeees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
PEMEIN, CEUs cube psanhattng sist ceatne To reesh ee eoteabotesotibs October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown........0...se0esse08) October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene............s0.seseeeess October 20-22 
Vermont, state, at Chester............ccccscsscececreeseeses October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamilton..................seee0« October 26-28 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket.....0......000..008+ October 27, 28 
QOMMIOTAOE; BUNCE iii osced si cceeiei ies scdcce dee coetee November 3-5 
Massachusetts, state.........c00scsccescssescosssecee secceenee November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown........0s0.00.00008 November 10, 11 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 
WO sviicsvbed cactcblde edenesecs verecseecochobs soccebe June 30 to August 26 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
SAB iss chk NU RAL ARE wees July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
PRD cavcodsvi conncseoe vb denn ohood doeseddes opsstoosens July 28 to August 11 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
DO in <a dina Sasa sshans steele «scabs hiv cenan ss ee tue toskanbe August 1-15 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
TARO PAK, MATING, «006. <0.0000p oceses.poscecses sedgpe August 3-13 





COLLEGE STUDENTS AT MOUNT HERMON. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Three miles south-west of Northfield, on the high 
ground just across the Connecticut, is situated Mr. D. L. 


Moody’s school for boys; and in the fine buildings; 


recently erected there is now being most comfortably 
entertained a unique and noteworthy summer gathering. 
Two hundred and twenty men, representing eighty col- 
leges and schools, and coming from twenty-five st&tes 
and provinces, have been brought together by the college 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Association for 
four weeks of Bible study, under Mr. Moody’s direction. 
The character of the men, and the fact that most of them 
are delegates from colleges having an aggregate mem- 
bership of thousands, leads to a reasonable expectation 
that a widespread spiritual awakening and religious 
activity will result from the meeting. 

At the opening session Mr. Moody said: “ The object 
of the meetings, young men, is to get you in love with 
the Bible, and in love with music: You are here to get 
all the cobwebs swept away, and to go back to your coi- 
lege mates inspired by the truth.” Major D. W. Whittle, 
of Chicago, urged the men not to depend upon the enthu- 
siasm of the meetings, but to seek inspiration individually. 
The keynote of the meetings, as announced, is Proverbs 
11:30: “He that winneth souls is wise;” and Mr. 
Moody, in a later address, said: “ You, young men, 
ought to prize the reputation of knowing how to win 
young men, and clear away their troubles. It is the 
greatest honor you could enjoy.” : 

There are usualiy but two sessions of this conference 
each day. The first session, at 8 A. M., is in charge of 
Secretary Wishard, and meets for the consideration of 
special features of Young Men’s Christian Association 
work in colleges. Such topics as “ The prayer-meeting ” 
and “How to reach the indifferent and unconverted ” 
are discussed; and practical illustrations of how to con- 
duct a Bible training-class have been given. Thesecond 
session is held from ten until twelve o’clock, and is pre- 
sided over by Mr. Moody with his wonted tact and en- 
thusiasm. Unless formally addressing the audience, he 
sits at the front of the platform with eyes and ears open 
to all that is going on, and by his questions and sugges- 
tions adds much to the interest and success of the meet- 
ings. Atthe outset he announced: “I hate programmes, 
and I don’t have any. We don’t know what is ahead, 
except that we shall have a good time.” This has been 
fully realized in both particulars; yet the first half-hour 
is usually given to the study of Matthew’s Gospel. Mr. 
Moody questions the class, has portions of chapters 





recited, and then gives practical expositions of passages 
in advance. The rest of the time is taken up by the men 
whom Mr. Moody has invited here to help in the teach- 
ing. The addresses are conversational, and the boys 
ask questions at any time. Major Whittle’s idea that 
we “deal with the simple truths of the Bible before we 
attempt the harder ones” has not been regarded by all 
the speakers. The precise scope of inspiration, and the 
more exact phases of premillenarianism, have received 
special attention under the lead of the Rev. Dr. James H. 
Brookes, of St. Louis, who pressed his opinions with ear- 
nest dogmatism. . The Rev. Dr. Moorehead, of Xenia, 
Ohio, a man of pleasing, genial manner, spoke on the 
office of an apostle, and of the development of Bible doc- 
trine. The Rev. W. W. Clarke, of New York, gave an 
excellent talk on “The study of the Scriptures,” and 
outlined the books of the New Testament severally. He 
said: “If we want the work well in hand, we must have 
the Word well in hand.” The Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
of Philadelphia, speaks principally on Christian evi- 
dences, and has given the students, in an interesting and 
convincing way, the results of his personal study of 
prophecy and its fulfillment. 

Matters of practical religion and knotty theological 
questions are constantly discussed in the corridors and 
under the trees, while the interest and earnestness of the 
young men, and their regular attendance at the meetings, 
is remarkable. Considerable time is spent in study out- 
side the class-room ; and though the students have been 
advised to read Scripture and understand it in its con- 
nection, yet the teachers constantly urge and illustrate 
searching the Scriptures with some doctrine, idea, or 
even key-word, in view,—such as “ The Resurrection,” 
“Mystery,” “The Word.” In connection with this 
work, many of the students are marking their Bibles with 
colors and symbols, according to some of the systems in 
vogue of late years, and are copying these markings from 
each other’s and the teachers’ Bibles. The several copies 
of Mr. Moody’s Bible are in constant requisition ; and one 
delegation spent the night in relays, copying the more 
suggestive annotations and references. 

The young men listen to no one more gladly than to 
Mr. Moody; and the most solemn and spiritually fruit- 
ful meeting thus far was that of the Sunday afternoon 
when he gave his address on the Holy Spirit. At the 
close, as he impressively prayed, “ Breathe upon us, 
O God from heaven!” the breeze that came over the 
brow of Hermon, and stole in through the open windows, 
fell upon a body of men opening their hearts to their 
God and Father, and reconsecrating themselves to his 
service. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—The county of Brant in the province of Ontario, 
Canada, will claim the rank of a banner county at the 
next provincial convention, as it has a local Sunday- 
school organization in every division of the county, and 
a meeting has been held in each within the past year. 
Seven new schools have been organized during the year, 
and, although the county is small, it is hoped to have an 
even hundred of schools in active operation before the 
summer closes, 


—There is no reason why parents should not take an 
interest in the Sunday-school, and there is every reason 
why they should. Probably many parents would have 
more interest in this direction if the condition and needs 
of the school were brought, now and then, directly before 
them. Such a circular as that sent out by the officers of 
the Sunday-school connected with the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, asking the 
help and co-operation of parents in promoting the welfare 
of the school, may therefore give a valuable hint to the 
superintendents of other schools. It reads: “ Dear 
Friends: The presence of your children at the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school leads us to believe that you are 
not only interested in their moral and religious education, 
but also in the general welfare and success of our school, 
and to this end we desire your help and hearty co-opera- 
tion. 1. We earnestly invite you to join us and become 
regular members of the school,—visit the school fre- 
quently, at least; it would be encouraging to your chil- 
dren, and, we think, beneficial to yourselves. 2. Please 
encourage the children to study their lessons at home, 
during the week, that they may get the principal facts 
fixed in their minds, and become more interested in the 
subject-matter of the lesson. Also, see that they take 
proper care of their Quarterlies, and preserve them dur- 
ing the entire quarter, bringing them each and every 
Sunday. We feel proud of our library, and wish to have 
you take a special interest with us in preserving the same, 
by having the children take extra pains in keeping the 
books clean, and not to damage them by careless hand- 





ling; also, see ‘Notice’ on inside cover of each book. 
If your children are too young, or do not attend the 
morning service at church, please have them remain at 
home until about a quarter of twelve o’clock. Many are’ 
in the habit of coming as early as half-past ten or eleven 
o’clock, for the apparent purpose of having a ‘good time’ 
in the ‘ basement’ or outside of the church, and invari- 
ably get into mischief, and disturb the congregation dur- 
ing the preaching service.” 


MISSIONS. 


—From statistics for the past year received from all the 
Protestant churches in Japan, by the editor of Kirioto- 
Kyo Shimbun, a Japanese paper, it appears that during 
the past three years the number of Protesfant churches 
has increased from eighty-eight to 151; of members, 
from 3,769 to 11,604; and of contributions ‘of yen, from 
12,477 to 23,407,—the yen being worth about eighty cents 
in gold. This is a marvelously rapid growth. 


—An illustration of the silent spread of gospel influ- 
ence in lands where Christianity is contending with deep- 
rooted systems of false religions, is seen in a reference to 
the effects of the Christian religion in India, made by 
one of the missionaries of the American Board, who is 
laboring in the Madura district. He says: “To those 
who engage in this work, it is evident that Christianity 
and Western civilization have been widely and deeply 
influential during the last few years in moulding Hindu 
society. The old idea of polytheism is rapidly giving 
way to monotheistic conceptions. It is true that many 
try to harmonize these conceptions with idolatry ; but 
the two cannot possibly long exist together, and idolatry 
will in time be relegated by all, even as it is by the edu- 
cated Hindu, to the class of effete and antiquated things. 
The strong grip of caste is also relaxing, and people are 
not so isolated and sectional in tMf€ir feelings as they 
once were. At least, this is true of the central towns. 
Literature of various kinds is being spread, especially 
through the town of Madura. Several copies of the 
theosophical paper are taken, but it is doubtful whether 
purely atheistic newspapers are read in town or district 
to any extent. Such are not adapted to attract the native 
mind, which is naturally religious. Theosophy also has 
been waning in its influence ever since the collapse of its 
priestess at Madras.” 


—God is not limited to any one way, or any set of ways, 
in his reaching the hearts of the children of men. As he 
taught his lessons to Pharaoh and to Nebuchadnezzar by 
means of dreams; as he enabled Joseph to find him 
through the divining cup, and the magi to be led by the 
light of a star,—so he is guiding, in various ways, those 
whose hearts now reach out after him if haply they may 
find him, even though they lack the full light of the gos- 
pel for their direction and counsel. Thus The Spirit of 
Missions gives an interesting sketch of a preparation for 
the Gospel message made in the hearts of the Turtle 
Mountain Indians of Minnesota, through the dream of a 
dying girl. It is a characteristic letter from a native 
clergyman,—the Rev. J. J. Enmegahbowh. Having told 
of his earlier evangelizing efforts among the Indians of 
that region, he reports his experiences, during a recent 
visit to them, as follows: 


“T took the train from Detroit City, Minnesota, for Devil’s 
Lake, the terminus of the railroad, and from Devil’s Lake took 
stage one hundred miles on stage-route,—a very tedious way of 
traveling. I arrived the mountain late on Saturday night. My 
people did not know my arrival until early next morning when 
I visited them. When they saw the prodigal coming, I never 
shall forget the sight, the joy my poor cast-away Christians 
manifested. It was indeed like meeting long, long-lost dear 
children. Oh yes! it was to them like meeting their father who 
deserted them long ago for so many years. 

“T must hasted and be brief. Preparations were being made 
for Sunday service. There was no place to hold service; the 
huts and wigwams were too small. My only course was to do 
as I did when I first came in White Earth seventeen years ago, 
to hold my service under the shade of the trees. We selected 
a place where there was a beautiful spot. Before the hour my 
place of worship was all] well filled with heathens. Christians 
and the pale-faces joined us. When I heard the cast-away 
Christians responded, sing and repeat the creed and prayers so 
loud and distinct, I felt I was at home. It was my greatest joy 
and coifort to find those Christians still walking in the Chris- 
tian path, faithful and earnest in the course of their Christian 
proiession. The following evening I called the Christians 
together to examine them how much they have forgotten, and 
how much they still retained. I say to my great joy, that 
they all still retained the prayers, responses they have learned 
seventeen years ago. I ask them how and in what way they 
have preserved, kept the blessed prayers. ‘Enmegahbowh, 
almost every Sabbath day we gathered ourselves, talked one 
another to be faithful, sing and pray and repeat the creeds.’ 
Now, my friends, here are few Christians in the midst of the 
heathen religion, and in the heart of heathenism. 

“A noted grand medicine man called on me to the following 
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night, with his wife and son, and related the 
beautiful dreams of their only daughter, who 
died before my arrival or early in May. This 
grand medicine has much influence over his 
people. After seated themselves, he said, ‘I 
am the head of our grand medicine lodge, and 
when I heard about the Christian religion I 
said again and again that I never would dis- 
graced myself to become one, and that I would 
oppose and used every means to prevent being 
introduced into our country. My mind has 
been changed before the death of our only 
loving daughter. When my daughter was 
truly sick, she know she must die, One morn- 
ing she invited me and her ‘mother to build 
her little wigwam that she might be alone in 
the day and nights while she lived. We did 
so. Early one morning she invited me, her 
mother and brother. She said, ‘My dear father, 
I wanted to tell my dream during the night. 
In my dream I saw that I was lying down, 
my face towards the rising of the sun. As I 
was looking towards the rising of the sun, and 
behold the vast, beautiful prairie was a beau- 
tiful road, leaded to my humble little wigwam, 
and in looking over this beautiful road from 
whence it cometh as far as eyes could reach, in 
my dream I saw a man coming towards me, 
with very dark suit on, and in watching his 
steps I knew he was fast coming towards me. 
When he came up and stood before me, he 
said, “ My friend, I see you are truly sick; do 
you think and remember the Great Spirit?” 
I look =p to see who he was. I saw that he 
was a Indian, full blood Chippeway mission- 
ary, and when he asked me the question 
whether I think about the Great Spirit, I said, 
“Yes.” I know he was a praying man and 
Indian missionary. After asking me the ques- 
tion, I saw that he retraced his steps from 
whence he cometh, “After passed away out 
of my sight, I said, “ What can this mean? 
He did not say anything about my recovery; 
that must mean that my end is near at hand.” 
Now, dear parents and brother, before I die I 
wanted to tell you that during the summer an 
Indian missionary shall surely visit us, and he 
will come to tell us about the Great Spirit, and 
invited us to become Christians, Now, dear 
father, mother, and brother, before I die I want 
to ask you all, each of you, a question. I 
know the missionary will come some time 
during the present summer; will you refuse 
to accept the Christian religion, or will you 
receive it with true hearts?’ The father and 
mother both hold down their heads, saying not 
a word. Again the dying daughter asks, ‘ Dear 
father and mother, as my last request of your 
loving and dying daughter, will you not accept 
the Christian religion when it is offered you?’ 
The father with much emotion took the hands 
of his dying daughter, and kissed them, and 
said, ‘Loving daughter, yes, yes, with all my 
heart. When the missionary do arrive, I will 
embraced the Christian religion.’ The poor 
mother throw her arms around her daughter’s 
neck, and kissed her, and said: ‘I too will do 
as you requested us to embrace the Christian 
religion.’ Then the dying daughter said, ‘ Now 
I shail be ready to die contented.’ Few days 
after she closed her eyes until the dawn of that 
great day of accounts to meet us face to face.’ 

“After he related his daughter’s dream, he 
said, ‘Now I have promised my daughter to 
become Christian I shall be ready to be bap- 
tized whenever you deemed that I am suffi- 
ciently instructed in the Christian religion.’ 
The mother, brother, and four others came 
forward and ready to receive the Christian 
baptism,—the influence brought by the dying 
daughter to her parents and others. You ask, 
‘Where did she received her good desires? 
from what source? She never saw nor heard 
of any missionary.’ Oh yes! she derived her 
good desires from those cast-away Christians, 
that she had often attended their prayers and 


heard them about the Great Spirit. Those | gq 


very poor Turtle Mountain Chippeways are 
fully ripe to receive the Christian religion, and 
for this reason and this only reason why, I 
want to visit them just once more, before I go 
herce and be no more. I loved these poor 
people ; again I must go to them with my wife 
and Christian chief, and may do some good for 
their souls.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Great Britain has more than 12,000 
total-abstinence societies for young people, 
with a membership of 1,500,000. 


—The temperance people of Russia pe- 


permission to hold meetings, and have 
only just received his permit. 

—The Rev. A. Gustafson, the author of 
“The Foundation of Death,”—the cele- 
brated work on the drink question,—who 
is now .traveling in this country for the 
benefit of his health, recently said that 
one of the saddest facts concerning liquor 
in Sweden is that distilling was first prac- 
ticed in the parsonages of the land. 
Brandy used to be called “a church drink” 
when taken at a Sunday feast; and even 
to-day the clergy are, and they have been 
from the first, the most ardent defenders 
of the drinking of liquor, especially 
brandy. A new impulse has been given to 
the cause of temperance iff Sweden by 
the Society of Good Templars which was 
organized some three years ago. It is tak- 
ing a strong hold upon the laboring classes 
of the country, especially the younger por- 
tion of them. King Oscar and his queen 
have also expressed to Mr. Gustafson their 
great interest in, and hearty good-will tow- 
ard, the temperance movement throughout 
the kingdom. 


GENERAL. 


—From the reports and statistics com- 
piled in the Year Book of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, just issued 
by the American International Committee, 
it appears that the past year has been one 
of marked progress in all departments of 
the work, and especially so with regard to 
buildings. Seventeen new buildings have 
been completed during the year, and twenty 
others are in course of erection. There are 
now ninety Association buildings in the 
United States and Canada, and the net 
value of Association property aggregates 
$5,040,178. 365 Associations own libraries 
of 272,624 volumes, worth $293,168. 444 
réading-rooms, with a total daily average 
attendance of 22,587, are reported. 131 
Associations report gymnasiums and other 
means of physical culture, such as row- 
ing, base-ball and outing clubs, bowling- 
alleys, etc.; and 592 report 666 Bible 
classes with an aggregate average atten- 
dance of 7,340. 487 men are devoting 
their whole time to the work as general 
secretaries, librarians, and gymnasium | fect 
instructors. There are 1,066 associations 
in this country, including the college, 
railroad, German, colored, and Indian 
branches. The annual current expenses 
of these thousand societies amount to over 
$800,000. This pamphlet of 200 pages 
may be obtained at the office of the Inter- 
national Committee in the Association 
building at New York. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


TARUS BULBA. By Nixowar V. Gocor, with 
Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.00. 

“For grandeur, simplicity of conception and superb- 
ness of description, can hardly be equaled.—{N. Y. 
Times, 

“ Every stroketells. He has the wonderful genius of 

Turgenief in word-painting.”—[Chronicle, San Fran. 

“ A wonderful prose epic, having all the charm and 
style of a stately poem,—one of the masterpieces of 
literature.”—[N. Y. Star. 

A VITAL QUESTION; or, WHAT IS TO 
BE DONE. By NIxo.aliG. TCHERNUISHEVSEY, 
with Portrait ofthe Author. 12mo. $1.25. 

“ A famous but crude novel.”—[N. Y. Tribune. 

“* Yet it so touches the deep realities of life, that in 
its force one forgets its crudity of form.”—[Evening 
Traveller, Boston. 

* People accustomed to think out of leading strings 
will be glad to read it.”—[ Hartford Post. 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. By 

Count Lyor N. Torsror. 12mo. With Portrait 
ofthe Author. $1.50, 

“There is no question that he is the greatest of living 
Russian authors.”—[Chronicle, San Francisco. 

“Tolstoi illuminates everything he describes in a 
manner peculiar to Russian genius.”—[Brooklyn 
Times. 

“ Remarkable introspective work.”—[N. Y. Tribune. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,750 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 
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while the action on the nervous system is 
decidedly beneficial.” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


en a 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSONS 
FOR 1887. 


[The Rev. Dr. J. L. —— > The Sunday Schoot 
Jour ] 


Speaking as an individual, and not in 
any editorial capacity, I desire to offer a 


.few objections to the plan of Temperance 


Lessons proposed by the International 
Lesson Committee for the year 1887, and 
to be pursued during the coming seven © 
years. That plan requires a Temperance 
Lesson, to be taken not in the order where 
such portions of Scripture adapted to the 
purpose would bring it, but arbitrarily at 
the end of each quarter. Something 
might be said concerning the method by 
which the lessons were urged upon and 
rushed through the Louisville Convention, 
but my aim is simply to state some of the 
evils of the plan, as already shown in the 
Temperance Lessons for 1887. 

1. It violates the fundamental idea of 
the International Lesson System, which is 
the study of the Bible in consecutive and 
systematic order. Once in three months 
we are now called upon to turn aside from 
the biblical arrangement, and to take 
selections out of their logical or chrono- 
logical order. While studying about 
Jacob, we are required to go back seven 
hundred years to the times of Noah; and 
in the middle of Matthew is interjected a 
lesson from Romans. 

2. It requires the selection of some 
portions of Scripture which are not suit- 
able for class study. Of course all Scrip- 
ture is inspired; but not all of Scripture 
is adapted for study in the Sunday-schoo.. 
Would any committee have chosen the 
chapter which tells of Noah’s nakedness 
and Ham’s wickedness if it had not been 
made necéssary by the requirement of 2 
quarterly Temperance Lesson? 

8. It requires the omission of good les- 
sons from the places where they belong, 
in order to use them as Temperance Les- 
sons where they do not belong. We can- 
not have a lesson about Jeremiah and the 
Rechabites, or Daniel in Babylon, be- 
cause they must be used out of their place. 
The lesson on Nadab and Abihu is a good 
selection, but it must be perverted very 
far from its meaning if temperance is to 
be made its most prominent teaching, 
The lesson for September 25, 1887, (Rom. 
13: 8-14) contains but one line on tem- 
perance, but twenty-five lines on equally 
important subjects. 

4. It introduces an element of confusion 
into Sunday-school work. For the last 
Sunday of each quarter (except the last 
quarter), three lessons are provided, Mis- 
sionary, Temperance, and Review. Which 
of these three shall be expounded in the 
Notes, printed in the lesson leaves, and 
used in the school? The publishers will 
not give room for all three in the lesson 
helps, and in the school some classes may 
choose Temperance, others Missionary, 
and still others the Review. Would it not 
have been better to plan for uniformity 
instead of disorder? 

5. In its, practical working, the Quar- 
terly Temperance Lesson will not result 
in more, but in less, teaching of temper- 
ance in the Sunday-school. The teacher 
who desires to teach total abstinence 
will always find it in the regular course, 
For instance, the first quarter of 1886 
contained several lessons which will un- 
doubtedly be omitted from the regular 
course, and given for Temperance Lessons. 
Now, it is a fact that two-thirds of the 
Sunday-schools do not desire a special 
lesson on the last Sunday of the quarter, 


-but use the day for review, general exer- 


cises, missionary meetings, etc, I venture 
the prediction that not more than one- 
third of the schocls will use the appointed 
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Temperance Lessons, and hence will fail 
to have as much teaching on the subject 
as formerly. The International Lesson 
Committee has taken a step backward. 
Let it. reverse its action, and for 1888 and 
the succeeding years teach temperance 
where it naturally comes, in the proper 
order of the lessons. 





ABOUT QUESTIONS. 


(Fairley Cunningham, in The Sunday School World.] 


Nothing seems, to most of us who teach, 
so difficult as the asking of wise and 
pointed and reasonable and effective ques- 
tions, Scholars are apt to be interested 
at once by an intelligent and heart-winged 
question. How to ask, just when to ask, 
in what spirit, and the danger of asking 
too many questions,—all of these are de- 
serving our frequent consideration. An- 
swers that the scholars give are very 
strangely different, now and then, from 
the teacher’s confident anticipation. <A 
superintendent of a mission school in a 
large city recently said to the children, 
“Haven’t you sometimes been sick; and 
the doctor came, and you had to take 
medicine you didn’t like? Perhaps mother 
coaxed you to take it; it was not nice at 
all, but, nevertheless, you took it, and it 
did you good; it made you well.” Natu- 
rally, he supposed that every child had 
gone through some such experience. With 
this, and one or two similar questions, he 
was paving the way for a talk on “your 
will and mine are not always the best.” 
Imagine his astonishment, and almost dis- 
may, when, in answer to his question, a 
fine, healthy little boy very abruptly, but 
most positively and sturdily and loudly, 
answered “No!” And his looks bore him 
out in his emphatic denial. 

It will never do, fellow-teachers, to ask 
our questions without endeavoring to 
weigh all of the consequences. Some ask 
questions carelessly. Some ask in a spirit 
of vanity. Some ask just because the 
questions are written on the paper, or in 
the book, they have in their hand. Some 
never dare to formulate their own ques- 
tions. Some, alas! never ask any ques- 
tions at all. 

But all who are Sunday-school teachers 

~try to ask questions, and continually re- 
flect on the best-modes and the variety of 
ways there are in which we can put them. 
The danger is, that we apt to ask ques- 
tions at which the silence of our scholars 
only gives us the longed-for opportunity 
of displaying our historical knowledge, or 
relating some story in no way applicable 
to the topic of the day; when, instead of 
that, we should be preaching Christ in 
deepest earnest. And, then, don’t you 
ask your questions sometimes in a whin- 
ing, canting manner? You despise cant 
in others; what makes you suppose your 
scholars will any the more tolerate it in 
yourself? Too often you ask a question 
only in order to read a lecture to your un- 
fortunate scholars on a subject that is alto- 
gether foreign to the lesson. 

There is a purpose to be had in view 
every time you ask a question. The low- 
est use of the interrogatory is, of course, 
to maintain order and to attract attention. 
The next use is to find out what your 
scholars know, and the last and highest of 
all is to convey saving truth by your ques- 
tions; in other words, to ask what would 
be called by lawyers “leading questions,” 
questions which imply that certain things 
are taken for granted, and assumed to be 
true. 

Remember the old Sunday-school mu«- 
im—it is an important one, but apt rather 
to be overlooked by us in our work— 
namely, that “you should never tell a 
Sunday-school scholar what you can get 
the scholar to tell you.” 

But when it is the scholars who do the 
questioning, see to it, teacher, that you 





always answer them fairly. Do not be 
bluff. Do not look with an air of surprise, 
as though you thought they were presum- 
ing in asking you a simple question. Do 
not put on airs of superior knowledge, but 
be simple and honest and kindly in your 
answering. “ And if I cannot answer the 
question, what?” Be manly and frank, 
and say you cannot. Find out the an- 
swer, however, if you can, and tell the 
class all about it on the following Sunday ; 
they will respect you for it. Children, 
and young boys particularly, like to have 
their teachers square and aboveboard 
with them. 

Jesus questioned. “‘ What think ye of 
Christ?” he once asked. And, “ Canst 
thou believe?” “If God so clothed the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much: more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?’ was his question at another time. 
And what an incisive question is this, 
“What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

O teachers! shall we not often ask our 
scholars these and many others of our 
blessed Lord’s questions? And ought we 
not daily to ask his help? 
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THE BEST WINE LAST. 


So Cana said ; but still the first was good, 
For skillful nature wrought her very best, 

Turning the sunshine into Kine of blood, 
Bringing the ripened clusters to be pressed, 


But this the Master brings; his silent eye 
Flushes the sunshine of a loitering year. 

Be still, O guests! for Heaven is passing by. 
Bow down, O Nature! for your God is here, 


And it is always so, Earth’s joys grow _. 
Like waning moons they slowly disap 

Our heavenly joys fill up the wi ening tan, 
Ever more deep and full, more sweet and clear, 


Sweet k nae his words, when o’er the mountain 


He Srenthed his benedictions on the air; 
Waking the sleeping angels, Faith and Hope, 
Bidding them sing away the grief and care. 


And yet, methinks, he speaks in sweeter tones 
Out of the shadow of the nearing cross ; 

Telling of mansions and the heavenly thrones, 
Which soon shall recompense for earthly loss, 


The good, the better, and the last the best,— 
This is the order of the Master’s wine; 

More than the yesterdays to-days are blest, 
And life’s to-morrows may be more divine. 


And what beyond? Ah! eye hath never seen, 
Ear hath not heard, the wonders that await; 

Earth’s lights are paling shadows to the sheen 
Of untold glories just within the gate, 


We bid thee, Master, come and be our guest! 
Life’s common things thou turnest into wine; 

Our cares, our woes, our bitter tears, are blest, 
If only thou dost cause thy face to shine, 





MIND ACTING ON BODY. 


[Richard A. Proctor, in Knowledge. ] 


The great modern advocate of the in- 
ductive method of research,— Francis 
Bacon,—supplies a very effective piece of 

evidence as to the influence of the imagi- 
nation on external growths which seem to 
have their origin in deficient vitality of 
certain parts of the external surface of 
the body,—as warts, wens, and the like, 
Bacon did not, however, treat the evidence 
afforded in his own case with the acumen 
which might have been expected from the 
inductive philosopher. 

“T had from my childhood,” he says, 

‘a wart upon one of my fingers ; after- 
het when I was about sixteen years 
old, being then at Paris, there grew upon 
both my hands a number of warts, at the 
least an hundred in a month’s space. The 
English ambassador’s lady, who was a 
woman far from superstition, told me one 
day she’ would he 4 me away with my 
warts; whereupon she got a Hlécs of lard 
with the skin on, and rubbed the warts all 
over with the fat side, and, amongst the 
rest, that wart which I had from my child- 
hood ; then she nailed the piece of lard, 
with the fat towards the sun, upon a post 
of her chamber window, which was to the 
south. The success was that within five 
weeks’ space all the warts were quite 
away, and that wart which J had so 
endured for company, But at the rest 
did little marvel, because they came in a 
short time, and might go away in a short 
time again; but the going away of that 
which had stayed so long doth yet stick 
with me.” 

Bacon considered the result of the ex- 
periment to have been due to some sym- 
pathy which he supposed to exist between 
the lard and the warts after they had once 
been in contact. It is difficult for us to 
understand how so absurd an explanation 
could even for a moment have been enter- 
tained by Bacon,—not when, as a mere 
boy, the experiment was successfully tried 
upon him, butin after years, when he had 
learned to study the relations of cause and 
effect. The servant who places a poker 
across the = of the grate, under the 
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impression that in some occult way the 
fire will be made to burn more actively 
through this arrangement, adducing this 
or that case in which a fire so treated did 
burn up as sufficient proof that the meth- 
od is infallible, does not seem to reason (if 
one can call such a mental process reason- 
ing) more absurdly than Bacon did when 
the experiment which “so stuck with 
him,” satisfied him that the drying of 
grease which had once touched his warts 
could cause his warts themselves to dis- 
appear, though the skin was hung up in 
one place, while he and his warts were in 
other places, and no contact remained be- 
tween the warts and the skin of lard. If 
the idea of some occult sympathy between 
the fat and the warts could really arise in 
a mind “far from superstition,” one would 
suppose it must have occurred to Bacon 
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that the justice of this idea could be very 
readily put to the test. He had only to 
apply a skin of lard to some one’s warts, 
ant then submit the skin to a variety of 
more active processes than mere sun-dry- 
ing, inquiring whether the warty person 
found sudden relief, or any effect whatever, 
when the nature of such experiments was 
kept concealed from the said patient. 

ne can understand that those who 
were not far from superstition might im- 
agine the experiment to be really rendered 
effective by charms, prayers, and incanta- 
tions, or by some mystical ceremonies or 
other which were not disclosed to the 
patient. We know that in Bacon’s time, 
and to a far later date, the efficiency of 
such magic devices was believed in by 
many who called themselves philosophers. 
To this day there are many who are fool- 
ish enough to indulge in such beliefs. 
But Bacon regarded the process of cure 
as purely natural, though, as one would 
suppose, the evidence against such a view 
would have appeared insurmountable to a 
man of his nang. | power. We must, 
however, remember, that in his day it must 
have appeared almost, if not quite, as un- 
reasonable to assume that the imagination 
could affect a part of the body, as that 
some secret sympathy might exist between 
a part of the body and some substance 
which had touched it.... 

So the faith, which prevailed for many 
years after Bacon’s time, in the efficacy of 
the Royal Touch, must be regarded as 
based to some degree on evidence, though 
the evidence was misunderstood. In days 
when many believed that a certain divinity 
doth hedge a king, it was natural that in 
the first place the imaginations of those 
folks of feeble vitality, and often of defi- 
cient mental power, who were brought to 
kings to be touched, should be so far af- 
fected as to cause such bodily changes as 
we now know to be produced by astrongly 
excited imagination; and that, in the sec- 
ond place, the persons thus cured, and 
those who heard of such cures, should at- 
tribute the effect to the virtue of the 
kingly touch, not to the influence of mere 
mental processes. Dr. Todd, in his “ In- 
fluence of the Mind on the Body,” quotes 
a singular passage from a book by Browne 
of Norwich, surgeon to King Charles IIT.— 
a book rejoicing in the title, Adenochoira- 
delogia;” or, a Treatise of Glandules, and 
the Rove Gift of Healing Them.” 

“ A Nonconformist child, in Norfolk, be- 
ing troubled with scrofulous swellings, the 
late deceased Sir Thomas Browne, of Nor- 
wich, being consulted about the same, his 
Majesty being then at Breda or Bruges, 
he advised the parents of the child to 
have it carried over to the king (his own 
method being used ineffectually); the 
father seemed very strange at his advice, 
and utterly denied it, saying the touch of 
the king was of no  Sasaged efficacy. than 
any other man’s, he mother of the 
child, adhering to the doctor’s advice, 
studied all imaginable means to have it 
over, and at last prevailed with the hus- 
band to let it change the air for three 
wéeks or a month; this being granted, the 
friends of the child that went with it, un- 
known to the father, carried it to Breda, 
where the king touched it, and she re- 
turned home perfectly healed. The child 
being come to its father’s house, and he 
finding so great an alteration, inquires 
how his daughter arrived at this health. 
The friends thereof assured him, that if 
he would not be angry with them, they 
would relate the whole truth; they having 
his promise for the same, assured him 
they had the child to be touched at Breda, 
whereby they apparently let him see the 
Se benefit his child received thereby. 

ereupon the father became so amazed 
that he threw off his Nonconformity, and 
expressed his thanks in this manner:— 
‘Farewell to all dissenters, and to all Non- 
conformists! If God can put so much 
virtue into the king’s hand as to heal my 
child, I’ll serve that God and that king so 
long as I live, with all thankfulness.’ ” 

It was found later that Hanoverian 
kings had the same power as the Stuart, 
even as old Aubrey had noted of the 
Yorkist and Lancastrian kings. “The 
curing of the king’s evil,” he said, “by 
the touch of the king, does much “puzzle 
our philosophers; for whether our kings 
were of the house of York or Lancaster. 
it did the cure for the most part.” An 
so, no doubt, it would if the patient had 
been touched by one of the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber, or by the valet of such a 
one, or, in fine, by Tom Noakes or John 
Styles, so only that the patient was fully 
persuaded he had been touched by the 
rightful monarch. 

Another “royal personage” succeeded 





(by a coincidence singular enough, at the 
same place, Breda) in curing. a number 
of men of a much more active disorder, 
pre » in this case the imagination was 
aided chiefly by the ideas suggested by 
medicine-bottles of orthodox shape, not 
solely by faith in royal blood. uring 
the siege of Breda, in 1625 many soldiers 
of the Prince of Orange’s army were pros- 
trate with scurvy. he mortality was 
serious, the patients having altogether lost 
heart. “This,” says Dr. Frederic Van 
der Mye, who was present, “ was the most 
terrible circumstance of all, and gave rise 
to a variety of misery; hence proceeded 
fluxes, dropsies, and every species of dis- 
tress (omne chaos morborum), attended with 
a great mortality.” At length the Prince 
of Orange sent word to the sufferers that 
new should soon be relieved, and provided 
with medicines pronounced by doctors to 
be wonderfully efficacious in the cure of 
scurvy. ‘Three small phials of medicine 
were given to each physician, not enough 
for the recovery of two patients. It was 
publicly _— out that three or four drops 
were sufficient to impart a healing virtue 
toa ge of liquor.’ 

“We now displayed our wonder-work- 
ing balsams, nor were even the com- 
manders let into the secret of the cheat 
put upon the soldiers. They flocked in 
crowds about us, every one soliciting 
that part might be reserved for their use. 
Cheerfulness again appears in every coun- 
tenance, and a universal faith prevails in 
the sovereign virtue of the remedy. ... 
The effect of the delusion was really as- 
tonishing; for many quickly and perfectly 
recovered. Such as had not moved their 
limbs for a month before, were seen walk- 
ing the streets sound, upright, and in per- 
fect health. They boasted of their cure by 
the Prince’s remedy.:... Many who de- 
clared that they had been rendered worse 
by all former remedies, recovered in a few 
days, to their inexpressible joy, and the 
no less general surprise, by taking (almost 
by their having brought to them) what we 
affirmed to be ‘their gracious Prince’s 
cure.’” 

We may add that on another occasion 
widespread scurvy was suddenly cured in 
a very different way. It is stated on good 
authority, says Dr. Todd, “that in 1744 
the prospect of a naval engagement be- 
tween the British and allied fleet had the 
effect of checking the scurvy.” 





PREACHING IN THE ANCIENT 
AND MEDLEVAL CHURCH. 


C4 
[From The Saturday Review.] 


Milman asserts that the “sacerdotal 
Christianity” of the middle ages dis- 
dained and almost dropped preaching; 
“the only teaching of the people was the 
ritual.” And he adds that preaching, 
thus ignored by the Church, became the 
mark and the strength of all the sects 
and all the heresiarchs. There is a cer- 
tain plausibility in this statement, but it 
has to be balanced by the important 
counter-statement of the rise and enor- 
mous influence of the two great preaching 
orders of Dominicans and Franciscans in 
the thirteenth century. And Christianity 
was what Milman calls “sacerdotal” in 
the ancient as well as the medieval 
Church, but it clearly did not dream of 
ignoring the powerful machinery of the 
pulpit in that age, as neither do the most 
sacerdotal forms of modern Christianity, 
excepting, as was before mentioned, in 
the tern Church, once illustrated by 
the marvelous eloquence of Chrysostom 
and Cyril and Basil and the two Gregories. 
Several of the leading Fathers both in 
East and West were also among the most 
famous preachers of their day, and the 
sermons of St. Ambrose and St. Leo may 
still be read—and might with very little 
revision be preached—with edification to 
a modern’ audience. Neander, who has 
small sympathy with “sacerdotalism” of 
any kind, maintains that in the East espe- 
cially there was a tendency to give undue 
prominence to the rhetorical and didactic, 
as distinct from the liturgical aspect of 
public worship, and henee “the church 
would be thronged when some famous 
speaker was to be heard, while only a few 
remained behind when the sermon was 
ended and the Church prayers followed.” 
And he quotes St. Chrysostom’s testimony, 
who represents people as saying, “ We 
can only hear sermons!at church, but we 
can pray just as well at. home.” And 
hence again there grew up an unseemly 
habit of cultivating a theatrical and sensa- 
tional style of preaching, and a still more 
unseemly custom of noisily applauding 








eloquent passages in a sermon. It is curi- 
ous to.learn, that.at Constantinople then, 
ag now in London; shorthand writers were 
often_ om Oks in taking down the dis- 
courses of .celebrated-preachers for subse- 
quent circulation. Then, too, as now, some 
preachers read their discourses straight 
off a manuscript; others learned them by 
heart, like the French preachers of the 
seventeenth ‘century; others again ‘had 
notes, and there were.some who dispensed 
with any such aids, and simply spoke ex- 
tempore. This seems to have baen St. 
Augustine’s usual practice. At a later 
date Charlemagne urged on his ote 
the importance of preaching, probably 
acting by the advice of his chief religious 
counsellor, Alcuin, who observes in a let- 
ter to Theodulph, Archbishop of Orleans, 
that, as the royal crown is adorned with 
gems, faithful preaching ought to be the 
ornament of the archiepiscopal pallium. 
In another letter, addressed to the people 
of Canterbury, he urges them to secure 
the. services of many preachers, “lest the 
fountains of truth be dried up among 
you.” Elsewhere he refers to a custom 
prevalent at the time of reading homilies 
of the Fathers in church on Sundays and 
festivals. Contemporary synods and bish- 
ops:also enjoined this duty of preaching 
on the clergy with a persistency which 
shows that it was already beginning to be 
neglected. However, we cannot now stay 
to trace out the history of the pulpit in 


successive ages of Christian history. But | | 


it may be said with substantial accuracy, 
that a recognition or disregard of its im- 
portance, as an element of the public 
religious observances of the Church, sup- 
plies a fair measure of the average spirit- 
ual vitality of this or that particular period 
or locality. And of this we have a con- 
spicuous example in the religious stagna- 
tion, which for.centuries has been the 
standing reproach of the original home 
and centre of theological and devotional 
energy, in Eastern Christendom. 
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When you go to buy 


CASTILE SOAP, 


and wish to be sure you are getting a pure 
and genuine article, ask for CARMEL 
SOAP. Asa guarantee of good quality, the 
maker’s name and the trademark CARMEL 
is stamped on each cake. The importer’s name 
in on each box. 

It is not dearer than the inconvenient, 
wasteful, unreliable bar soap. If your grocer 
or druggist does not keep Carmel Soap, 
send fifteen cents for sample cake to the 
importer. 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 

“Cleanliness is nae pride, dirt’s nae honesty.” 


COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 
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SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB’S PURE SOAP |. 


for the Bath and Toilet. Alsoa valuable treatise on the 
care of the hair, teeth, and skin, mailed for 6 cents in 
stamps. A. H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass, 


OLCATE & CO., 
LAUNDRY SOAP. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 








and indorsed by nds of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer onent to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 








DY EINC LEWANDO'S. 
c "SS remple Place, Boston. 


TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & - 5 & 
John St., N.Y.; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charies St., 
Balt. Dresses and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list, Mention this paper. 


Rees MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 








size, 834 by 6% inches—is a set of 40 Mineral 
Specimens, regularly and systematically = 
ny 


ra ls talogue,. 10 cents. . HK. - 
MEN 314 W. 16th St., Denver, Col. 

ST a Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 

Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N.Y. Sendstamps for circular 
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GOLD MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS, 1884-85. 


The finest ed angen of powdered chocolate. A 
perfect substitute for tea and coffee. Anti-dyspeptic; 
LN peeng invigorating. Ask your grocer, or send 
75 cents for sample pound, postpaid. Address 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia 


i , Pa. 
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— A GENUINE 
ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
che g TIE ey 


ALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 
used inside the can. No acid ever used in sol. 
If your grocer don't keep it, write to ua, 
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“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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2S RQET& Aba e 
ae 2 ‘“*WOOD’'S’’ PURE 

2 FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 
§ THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


J, IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
HIRES jmrre 25e. me29 TRE! B: 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 

beverage. Sold by all cregeme or sent by mail on re- 
ceiptof 25e. OC. E. HIRES. 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 
TEA CLUBS WE GIVE Away DINNER, TEA, 
AND TOILET SETS, WATCHES, 

&c., to those forming clubs for the sale of our Teas 


and Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 
TEA COMPANY, 210 State Street, Boston. 
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For infants and invalids, the only perfect substitute 
for mothers’ milk. The most nourishing diet for inva- 
lids and nursing mothers. Keepsinallclimates. Com- 
mended 2 one, Sold everywhere, Send for 
our book, * 





e Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free, 
DOLIBER GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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UBURG CHAIR. 


brary, Smoking, Rectining, 
and Invalid Chair Combined. 
NCE Price, $7 


A s 
TuRURG M’F'G CO. 145 N. 8th 8%, PHILA. PA. 


RUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 
ete. rgest and finest assortment in the trade 
with eorreet and success ustment a 
epoca’. at ‘‘Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 
1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies 

and children, »Send 25 cents postage for catalogues. 
You can be fitted to 


BLURRED EYES . 
RELIEVED BY MAIL.dimeee coe ais 


tance by aid of our new self-fitting chart. Mailed Free. 
AYER, the Optician, 130 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

















JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York~ 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotswold 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 
s h Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
= Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 
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ewrrs TRY DREER'S 
SE and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
OR your Seeds, Bulbs, and Piants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co.,N.Y. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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